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Meet 


Johnny Holiday... 


the kid you Kiwanians 
have “adopted c 

















Yes, Johnny's your boy. He's going to mean plenty to 
the 300 Kiwanis Divisions sponsoring benefit previews of 
"Johnny Holiday"... because he'll help you raise extra 


funds for the underprivileged kids in your community! 


And who can do it better than Johnny, an under- 
privileged kid himself? You'll laugh with him, cry 
with him, live every moment of this emotionally 
explosive story with him! It's a picture you'll be 


proud to be associated with! 
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R.W.ALCORN present 


“SOIINNY TIMLOUODA WY” 


storring 


WILLIAM BENDIX toscy carmichaet .. STANLEY CLEMENTS 


ont wears ALLEN MARTIN Johnny Holiday” - DRLD! 


























' Let everyone know 


our town! 


TELL THE W 
Produced by R.W. ALCORN * Associate Producer FREDERICK STEPHANI « Duected by WILLIS GOLDBECK Holiday- 
Story by R. W. ALCORN + Screenplay by JACK ANDREWS, WILLIS GOLDBECK and FREDERICK STEPHANI 


‘ad ‘Johnny : 
et behind ages it plays ¥ 
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a COVER picture doesn’t show a fall hunting scene, 
although we ran it because it looks like one. Those are crows 
the hunters are carrying, and the weapons in their left 
hands are slingshots! The slingshot is an interesting weapon, and 
it can provide good, clean sport, as an article on the subject 
in this issue proves. You can read all about how youngsters can 
be taught sportsmanship with this long-scoffed-at weapon 
in “The Slingshooters of ’49,” on page 18. Then if you want to 
try the sport, you can 
get one for yourself at 
—guess where? ne 
Abercrombie & Fitch, 
no less! Our’ cover 
picture is reproduced 
through the courtesy of 
Ford Times, the Ford 
Motor Company’s cus- 
tomer magazine. On the 
right is John Milligan, a 
Ford foreman, and “the 
world’s greatest sling- 





shoot 2 - 
spn ict. 


ci interested in good government should read the other 
side of the five per centing business—an article by five 

per center Henry Tetlow on page 16 entitled, “ ‘Know How’ Isn't 
‘Influence.’” Mr. Tetlow was Deputy Director of the 

British Supply Mission in Washington from May 1941 to April 1947 
and wrote the official British history of it under lease. 

Since April 1947 he has been engaged in free lance writing and 
five per centing. His articles have appeared in all the better 
magazines, and during Henry Mencken’s tour as editor of The 
American Mercury, more of Henry Tetlow’s articles were published 
than any other author’s. 


W HEN FACTS about the atomic bomb were first released at a 

news conference in Oak Ridge, Tennessee, Jean Cameron Shebs was 
there representing the local newspaper. But all the other 
fifty-some journalists were hand picked from throughout the entire 
nation—each a person of broad experience and wide reputation. 

As the story was told by Dr. Howard J. Curtis, all the 
journalists but one listened intently and took many notes when 

the destructive power of the bomb was mentioned—and then looked 
out the window, figuratively, when other scientific aspects 

of atomic energy were explained. But Mrs. Shebs, the “local gal,” 
listened most when Dr. Curtis talked about premature aging in 
humans and other animals. She questioned Dr. Curtis later 

about the possibilities of learning more about the human aging 
process through studying the action of atomic energy on human cells. 
The scientist agreed that Mrs. Shebs saw what all the others 

had missed—the possibility of increasing the span of human life 
by the use of atomic energy as contrasted with the destruction of 
it. Dr. Curtis wanted to verify several theories but promised 

the young lady he would let her know when the story could be told. 
She kept in touch with him for three years, and now, “Atomic 
Energy—Weapon Against Aging,” by Jean Cameron Shebs appears on 
page 10 of this issue—a Kiwanis magazine exclusive! —F.B.S. 
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AUDIOMETER 





x? NOTONE IS 
) proup to in- 
troduce, for the 
first time, a 
truly light- 
weight, portable, 
pure-tone audi- 
ometer especial- 
ly designed for 
use by schools, 
health agencies, 
clinics and_ all 
others interested 
in the testing 
and conservation 
of hearing. 





Educational and 
» health author- 
ities today recommend the pure- 
tone, individual audiometer for 
screening tests of school chil- 
dren and other groups, formerly 
group-tested with phonographic 
equipment. 
Economical and battery-operated, 
the new Sonotone Model 30 
Screening Audiometer makes 
possible rapid, accurate hearing 
tests of each person separately 
under all conditions. Enclosed in 
a rugged metal case, it weighs 
only 12 pounds complete with ac- 
cessories and batteries. Priced at 
$199 to meet the most modest 
health program budgets. Bat- 
teries last school year under ordi- 
nary usage. 


Recommended as a very neces- 
sary tool in the Kiwanis hearing 
conservation campaign. 


Remember—it’s never too early 
to examine a child’s hearing! 


ONOTONE 
ORPORA TION 
Elinsford, New York 








Dr. Irving I. Schachtel, President of So- 
notone, has written an inspiring book, 
“Conserving Our Children’s Hearing,” on 
this important problem. Copies are avail- 
able at your local Sonotone office (check 
the phone book)—or write to Sonotone 


at Elmsford, N.Y. 
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These are the pencils that 
write big business. As busi- 
ness gifts, they will book 
more business for you more 
often—pay you big divi- 
dends over and over again 
in new sales, repeat orders! 
These are the famous pen- 
cils that give trouble-free, 
easier writing, because they 
have the “Grip-Tite” tips 
that won't let leads wobble, 
turn or fall out. 


With your name or slo- 
gan imprinted, ‘“Autopoint” 
pencils are good will build- 
ers...dependable salesmen 
with no time limit on their 
working hours. In beauti- 
ful styles and finishes, they 
are priced to fit your budget 
too. Send coupon for cata- 
log and quantity prices, 





No. 301 
Retail 
$4.00 


INSTANT ACTION 
“AUTOPOINT” 
INDEX 


A marvelous gift your best 
customers and potential big 
business prospects will ap- 
preciate. Alphabetical in- 
dex flips back to page on 
which to enter phone num- 
bers, data, etc. Extra supply 
of memo sheets in base. 
Handsomely finished in 
walnut or black. The 
answer to “How to keep 
prospects reminded.” Mail 
coupon. 








BETTER PENCILS 

““Autopeint”” sa a trademark of Autopoint Company, Chicage 

Autopoint Ques 

Dept. KM-10, 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago 40, lil. 

Please send me catalog and quantity prices on 
“Autopoint” Imprinted Pencils 


—_ 
| “Autopoint” Imprinted Instant Action In- 
| dex and other Imprinted Business Gifts 


Company Nameé....0.ese00% TTTTTITITi TTT 
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| had personally met them. 





Off to a Good Start 
. [have my first copy of The Kiwanis 
Magazine which is very fine 
reading. I feel as though I had looked 
in on the convention. Leading Kiwan- 
jians are now more than just names, for 
after enjoying the fine pictures and 
reading the stories, I feel as though I 
A magazine 
that accomplishes this is truly a success. 
Reverend Swoll Sawyer, Kiwanian 
Marshallville, Georgia Club 





Our Apologies to Santa Ana 

. Santa Ana Kiwanians were sur- 
prised and somewhat disturbed to read 
an article in the July issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine in which reference 
was made to city ordinances and to 
operations of trailer camps within this 
city. Questioning the authenticity of 
the data used by the author, and as 
referenced herein, prompted officers of 
the Santa Ana club to investigate prac- 
tices as were reported. 

As an enclosure I am submitting a 
letter from R. Carson Smith, mayor of 
the City of Santa Ana, which pertains 
to the subject. From our own Kiwanians 
who are now or who were past mem- 
bers of the city council we have testi- 
mony that to their knowledge the con- 
ditions, as were described in the afore- 
mentioned article, never existed in this 
city. 

For the Santa Ana Kiwanis club, and 
acting on direction from its Board of 
Directors, I therefore petition your good 
officers to further investigate these mat- 
ters, and to furnish us documentary 
evidence of these conditions if they do 
exist; or, if you find they are ground- 
less and untrue, will you kindly print 
a retraction. We feel this request is 
necessary as individually many of our 
membership have taken strong excep- 
tion to this article and regard it a 
direct reflection on our club, our com- 
munity, and particularly on our mem- 
bers who have always been in promi- 
nent positions in city government. 
Lincoln N. Sherrard, President 
Kiwanis Club of Santa Ana, California 


The paragraph in question appeared in 
the article, “Should We Isolate the Tin 
Can Tourists,” and described unsavory 
trailer camp conditions in a Southern 
California town which the author was 
led to believe was Santa Ana. Investi- 
gation revealed that it was some other 
town which had been written up in a 
Santa Ana newspaper. The Kiwanis 
Magazine regrets this error and any 
embarrassment it may have caused the 








Ana.—The 


Santa 


good citizens of 
Editors. 


The Voice of the Congress 
The article by Thomas W. Chris- 

topher, “Friends Who Are Enemies,” 
which appeared in your August issue, is 
certainly to the point. If the people of 
the United States would take an intel- 
ligent interest in their government 
through constructive criticism and sug- 
gestions, they would certainly provide 
invaluable assistance to their state rep- 
resentatives, who after all are only peo- 
ple themselves. 

George W. Malone 

U. S. Senator from Nevada 


. »- Icommend you and your organiza- 
tion for publishing the splendid article 
by Thomas W. Christopher. More of 
this sort of thing should be brought be- 
fore the American public. 

Harold C. Hagen 

U. S. Congressman from Minnesota 


. . The article is very timely, and I 
hope that it will do some good in pro- 
tecting the integrity of Congress. Many 
people do not realize that Congress is 
the only part of our government that 
stands between our American way of 
life and socialism. There are, no doubt, 
many faults to be found in Congress 
and its personnel. After all, Congress 
represents a cross section of the people, 
and with all of its faults it truly rep- 
resents the people under the best form 
of government in the world. 

August H. Andresen 
U. S. Congressman from Minnesota 


. I was particularly pleased with the 
splendid article written by Mr. Chris- 
topher. His message should be widely 
distributed. We must come to realize 
that the people speak through their 
Congress and that the root of our 
democracy’s strength lies in people’s 
confidence in Congress as an institution. 
I want to congratulate you for publish- 
ing the article. 

Hubert H. Humphrey 
U. S. Senator from Minnesota 


Mickey’s Neighbors 

.. This will acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of the 18th inst. with which 
was enclosed proof of the article, “For- 
ever Mickey Mouse.” I read this article 
with considerable satisfaction. It is 
gratifying to know that our problem 
child, Mickey Mouse, is properly appre- 
ciated by the official publication of such 

(See LETTERS page 48) 
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RY OcToser the hillsides are 
Sepnlaid with a mosaic of purple 
Bmaand gold, scarlet, yellow and 
¥bronze. The brilliant spectral 
colors of trees come with the time of 

v the falling of leaves. 
It is one of the miracles of trees. 


hey The long-leafed sumac is first to 
turn. It becomes a brilliant scarlet. 
aa Then one by one the deciduous trees 

s join the color parade. 
v Dogwoods add a dash of bronze. 
Birches sprinkle yellow. The maples, 
- hickories, beeches and tulip trees 
os splash oranges, golds and rich hues 

wv 


of yellow. 

i Down by the brook the swamp 
maple captures and holds a delicate 

=-_pink. The hawthorns, burning bush 

—— and sweetgums turn to reds and 

‘ E—scarlets. 


-~ os 
=< =—— The oaks linger green for a while. 
= wy “== Then they, too, take on celestial 

. “ —===— finery, deep and rich tones of 

; - “.=- bronzes, reds, purples and gold. 


The leaves turn colors because 
they are getting ready to die—and 


: : : : + 1 23 Aa ; 
- 3 ts. vo ts how beautiful death can be! The 


colors have been there all summer, 

but they have been hidden by the 

green chlorophyl. Now the leaf fac- 

tories—and every leaf is a factory so 

@ Ay «-, intricate that man with all his 
knowledge has been unable to create 
one like it and make it work—have 
finished their job. The chlorophyl 
no longer is needed. 

The living protoplasm in the leaf 









































cell is withdrawn and safely secured 
in the woody part of the tree. In 
this way the pigments are unmasked 
and the yellows of carotin and 
xanthophyll, and the reds, scarlets 
and purples of the dyestuffs called 
anthocyanins show themselves. Au- 
tumn colors do not depend upon 
frost. 

When autumn days are clear and 
bright the reds and purples are most 
brilliant. When the fall season is 
overcast the yellows and oranges 
predominate. 

The average tree never dies of old 
Its death is an accident—due to 
starvation or drought, 
insects, or by storms and 
floods, or the unwitting hand of man 
who damages it as he builds roads 
and houses, lays water mains and 
alters the water table. 

A tree sheds its leaves to preserve 
itself during the cold season, when 
moisture is not available. The full- 
grown elm or oak by your door pulls 
up thirty to forty gallons of water 
from the soil on a midsummer day 
and sprays out ninety-eight per cent 
of it through the leaves, as if they 
were a giant nozzle. Only two per 
cent is retained to dissolve the plant 
food. 

When winter comes and _ the 
ground freezes, the leaves must be 
shut off or they will transpire mois- 
ture faster than the roots can supply 
it. So nature knocks off the leaves, 


age. 
disease or 


assists 


Falling leaves and 


shoots in spring, are nature’s 
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plugging the twigs to which they 
have been attached with corky cells. 

But over by the house and high on 
the hillside, the pines and spruces 


still glow green, making a pleasing 
picture to complete the rainbow of 
colors of autumn. They have needles 
instead of leaves, and once formed 
they are retained until they are worn 
out—after three or four years. That 
is why they are called evergreens. 
The three-year-old needles will drop 
this fall. The new ones formed this 
year will last until 1952. A stately 
pine carries as many as six million 
needles. It makes two million new 
needles every year, and sheds two 
million—those worn out—onto the 
forest floor. 

Notice how the needles of ever- 
greens are formed to withstand heat, 
cold, drought and the twisting and 
whipping action of winds. They are 
arranged in rods less than a twenty- 
fifth of an inch in thickness and a 
few inches in length, and are held at 
the ends of short branches in clumps 
of two, three and five. 

They have a coating 
which slows up the evaporation of 
moisture, but even in winter they 
breathe. And all winter long, even 
when snow is deep, the roots of 


¥ 
wax-like 


By O. W. SPICER 
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RACLE: 


pines, spruces, firs, cedars, cypresses 





and junipers stirring deep 
beneath the ground, sending water 
and nutriments into the needles. 


The roots of a mature tree, a maze 


are 


of fibers ending in hairs as fine as 
gossamer, would extend five miles if 
placed end to end. For every root 
below the ground there is a corre- 
sponding branch or twig in the air. 
Only the shape is different. 

to nature’s pat- 
tern. The roots anchor a tree. The 
trunk lifts the branches aloft. The 
branches hold the twigs far out. And 


All is according 


the twigs divide into a tiny spray so 
as to spread the leaves to maximum 
sunshine. 

By some mysterious method roots 
know in which direction to travel for 
food and water. They will penetrate 
the hardest hardpan, curve as much 
as 300 feet over a hillside, and even 
split rocks, so powerful are they. 
Yet the root hairs end in tiny, tender 
mouths through which the tree takes 
up nutriments in liquid form. 

A tree breathes not only through 
its roots, but also through the tiny 
pores in its bark—even in winter. 
When high-drying winds come in 
February and March, a tree’s roots 
stir and replenish the water that 
evaporates from the twigs and 
branches. 

Then as the days lengthen and be- 


President, Bartlett Tree Expert Compan ; 
aes: Wieal Dees Kiwanis Club ) come warmer the buds begin to 
of Stamford, Connecticut surge with life. These buds were 
erackling twigs. followed by new buds and green 
ay of showing that all life is eternal. 
‘ 








laid down last summer as premoni- 
tions of next spring. A mature elm 
will form as many as seven million 
buds. Nature does not intend that 
all of them open, for many will die of 
cold and disease and others will be 
food for squirrels and chipmunks. 
The buds are nature’s jewels, each 
They come in all shades 
of color, all shapes. Some are pro- 
tected with fur; others covered with 
The opening of a 


‘ : ] 
a miracie 


varnish 
the unfolding of a 
furry, bluntly-pointed terminal 
of an ash is made up of four 
's, two of them longer and nar- 


glue or 
bud is miracle. 
The 
bud 
scales 
rower than the others. 

Inside, each little leaflet is folded 
lengthwise like a sheet of paper. All 
the leaflets are folded in turn like the 
leaves of a book. When the waxy 
glue that holds the bud together be- 
gins to melt, the little leaflets come 
marching out in geometric pattern 
like Music Hall Rockettes or cadets 
on West Point parade. 

Sometimes as many as five pairs of 

come from a single ash bud, 
pair set opposite on the twig 
and at right angles to the next pair. 
As they push out, the green stem of 


leaves 


each 


the new wood grows, each pair tak- 
ing up proper position along the 
stem, like the third blonde in the 
front row of the Rockette line or the 
number two man on the left flank on 
the cadet parade grounds. 

Soon thousands of leaves form a 
cloak of foliage over what were bare 
branches. A miracle of arrange- 
ment has been at work, allotting each 
leaf its space and each place fixed in 
the scheme of things. There is no 
pushing, no crowding, no turmoil. 

The pattern of arrangement goes 
further. The leaves of a maple are 
fixed in a design on the twig peculiar 
The oak has its own 
One 


to maple trees 
arrangement; the chestnut, its. 
leaf never hides another 

Each leaf then becomes a factory. 
The mature 
tree covers half an acre, so you have 


surface of leaves of a 


a pretty fair size factory at your 
doot 

Chlorophy! is the key machinery 
in the factory; sunshine starts it 


functioning. All day long the fac- 
tories manufacture starch. Late in 
the afternoon and early evening this 
starch is converted into sugar. At 
night it is transported back into the 
stem and twig and down into the 
branches and trunk, so that a tree 
grows mostly at night. The next 
morning by some miracle the starch 
factories start rolling again. 

The miracle of growth would be 
impossible but for a tree’s amazing 


mechanical-like water conducting 
system. What forces sap to rise in a 
tree is a mystery. It starts by root 
pressure, which can be seen by ob- 
serving sap gurgling at the stump of 
a newly felled tree. From the roots 
the sap rises through the sapwood 
layer of the trunk like ink traveling 
along blotting paper. Science says 
sap will rise only thirty-two feet by 
such capillary action. 

How, then, does it reach the top of 
a 250-foot eucalyptus tree or a giant 
sequoia? We can only guess that it 
is pulled up by the buds and leaves. 

Sap surges up and down a trunk 
like a tide, even in the dead of 
winter. When a sugar maple is 
tapped in early spring, the sweetest 
sap comes down from the branches, 
where it has been stored as sugar. 
The later run catches the sap surging 
upward, and it isn’t so sweet. 

But what makes the sap of a sugar 
maple sweet and that of an oak 
growing alongside under the very 
same soil conditions so unpalatably 
bitter? No one knows. What mys- 
tery, what miracle causes the cow 
tree of South America to yield a 
creamy, pleasant-tasting juice and 
the upas tree a poisonous exudate? 

If we knew that answer, we might 
know why a maple leaf never looks 
like an oak leaf or a willow or an 
apple or a shadbush. 

Each leaf has its own pattern, and 
by some miracle sticks to it, just as 
the bark of each kind of 
fissured in a pattern that never 
changes. The careless, long shingles 
of a shagbark hickory that remind 
one of a tweedily-dressed country 
squire never adorn a beech. The 
roughness of the bark of a locust 


tree is 








tree could never cloak a feminine- 
like paper birch. 

Nature moves in mysterious ways. 
Even the patterned movement of 
leaves is something of a miracle. 
Leaves of a willow sweep back and 
and forth like the pendulum of a 
grandfather’s clock. Those on an 
oak move up and down as though 
fastened on a hinge. Elm leaves 
droop and move slowly like a tired 
garden gate. After a gentle summer 
rain it takes only the whisper of a 
breeze to send the leaves of a quak- 
ing aspen into ballerina-dance-like 
gyrations. 

The white pine will always have 
five needles in a bunch; the pitch 
pine, three; the Austrian, two. It’s 
one of the miracles of nature. 

Even flowers of a tree open on a 
schedule as regular as the swallows’ 
appearance at Capastrano. They are 
tuned to the light hours of a day. 
When the light is right, the pussy- 
willow becomes the herald of spring. 
The hazlenut often blooms when 
snow is on the ground. Tiny red 
flowers of maples appear before the 
leaves, and the yellow blossoms of 
the willow are bright before the leaf 


buds unfurl. The oaks wait until 
the leaves are grown before the 
catkins flower. The tardy linden 


blossoms in June, while the witch 
hazel—like the chrysanthemum— 
prefers the fall before parading its 
starry yellow flowers. 

What mysterious force causes 
flowers of trees to hold their faces 
upward and wave their sticky 
tongues to catch the airborne pollen? 
It is the same miracle of design that 
makes such trees as oaks and chest- 
nuts, that blossom with catkins, 
droop and dangle their tassels so 
that pollen is tossed on the breath 
of a breeze. 

The pine cone requires two years 
for maturing, and it is a miracle 
of creation. The flower which de- 
velops into the cone is a cone itself, 
formed of upright scale to catch the 
pollen from the catkins. 

And what more beautiful sight in 
nature is there than a pine catkin 
bursting in June with a shower of 
pollen? It is as the 
mushroom cloud photographed over 
Bikini after Operation Crossroads. 
Only it is smaller and life giving, 
not life destroying. 

When pine needles drop this fall 
and the gorgeous colored leaves of 
the deciduous flutter down this 
autumn, they will form humus which 
means growth—and new miracles— 
for other trees in seasons to come. 
The miracles must go on. THE END 
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Walking out to protest UN action, 


Gromyko symbolizes the Russians’ willingness to 


veto. Such maneuvers, however, have usually 


OCTOBER, 


been over-ruled by public opinion. 
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on the 


By MILTON LOMASK 


a WENT round the world 
in March of 1946 when the 
Soviet Union walked out of the 
Security Council of the United Na- 
tions, thus, in effect, casting its first 
veto. 

The press of the period reflects the 
gloom which followed. The convic- 
tion was widespread that the new 
international organization would not 
outlast its first year. 

Today, nearly four years later, the 
UN is still alive and thriving. It has 
made vital strides toward peace on 
an annual budget of twenty-three 
million dollars—the equivalent of the 
cost of one day of war. It has sur- 
vived twenty-seven more Soviet 
vetoes! 

What hopes concerning its “life 
expectancy” may be derived from 
these facts? Do they mean that this 
new attempt at international co- 
operation can succeed where the 
League of Nations failed? 

That question cannot be answered 
by reference to the social, commer- 
cial and educational benefits which 
the UN has bestowed on millions of 
people in all parts of the world. 
These have been vast, but of them- 
selves they do not add up to per- 
manent peace. It cannot be answered 
by pointing to the fact that the UN 
has settled, at least tentatively, no 
less than four “shooting” conflicts. 
























Despite a petulant veto of the 


UN order to evacuate Iran, Russian troops 
withdrew, leaving this empty checking 
post as evidence that UN firmness, plus 

aroused public opinion, is 
able to control a predatory nation. 


None of these occurred in areas 
directly affected by Soviet obstruc- 
tionism 

The strength of the UN must be 


judged, as we say by its 


st link—by an appraisal, that 


WCa ke 


is, of the tensions within its ranks, 


as exemplified in Russia’s excessive 
| 
employment of the veto. 


Of the 


tered by 


twenty-eight vetoes regis- 
August 1949, 
eleven were cast to block the appli- 
cation tor me mbership in the UN by 
Which brings us to 
fact in UN 
remaining seventeen 


rendered 


Russia as of 


certain nations 
the most startling single 
history 
vetoes Lwe lve 


To put this another way: 


Of the 
have been 
inefT« ctive 


the majority of the actions which 
Russia etoed have been put mto 
effect egardless. 

In some cas¢ S, Russia reversed her 
stan usually in a face-saving man- 
ner that attracted far less attention 
in the newspapers than her original 
veto. In other instances, the UN 
found ways of getting around the 
Soviet “no.” In every case, the major 


factor behind the successful achieve- 
ment of the action which Russia had 
vetoed was the force of public 
opinion, 

A study of the circumstances sur- 
rounding the Russian vetoes makes 
any other conclusion difficult. From 
the very beginning the UN has been 
watched by the peoples of the world 
with an intensity far in excess of 


that which attended the League of 
Nations. 

More to the point, its actions have 
brought a much greater public re- 
action. The opinions of the man in 
the street have been spread by the 
press, by the radio—and by grape- 





vine—to such a degree that, accord- 
ing to reliable foreign correspond- 
ents, even the Kremlin has been kept 
painfully aware of what the people 
of the world were thinking. 

The results show in the record. 
In March of 1946, the Security Coun- 
cil, acting on a complaint from Iran, 
demanded that Soviet Russia remove 
her troops from Iran in accordance 
with a previous agreement. Under 
the UN charter, the USSR cannot 
vote in the case of a dispute to which 
she is a party. So she did the next 
best thing: she vetoed the action by 
simply walking out of the Council. 

Intense public disapproval ensued, 
and less than months 
Russian troops walked out—of Iran! 

In the Fall of 1946, the USSR 
vetoed a proposal by the Council 
majority to investigate charges that 
Bulgaria, and Albania 
were supporting the guerilla forces 
tearing up the the 
northern border of Again 
the people of the world made their 
contrary opinions known, and _ in 
December of the same year Russia 
not only reversed her stand but put 


two later, 


Yugoslavia 
country along 
Greece. 


a member on the investigating com- 
mittee. 

In 1946 and 1947, 
series of vetoes, all designed to pre- 
vent the UN from looking into vari- 
Balkan disputes. But the UN 
iound a way to carry on the investi- 
gations, and such was the pressure 
of public opinion that the Soviet 


Russia cast a 


ous 





Union merely looked the other way. 

Several times, too, Russia vetoed 
proposals by the Council to take 
certain actions against Franco Spain. 
In these cases her objections were 
that the proposed actions were not 
strong enough. In the end, she exe- 
cuted a few face-saving gestures and 
went along. 

Her latest and most striking re- 
versal, of course, had to do with the 
Berlin blockade. When this inflam- 
mable issue finally reached the Se- 
curity Council, Russia instituted a 
chain of vetoes, blocking all attempts 
at settlement. Then suddenly she 
executed the about-face which re- 
sulted in the relatively satisfactory 
resolution of the crisis last summer. 

Her timing in this particular in- 
stance revealed a_seldom-shown 
sense of humor. At the time of Rus- 
sia’s change of stand, the other 
parties to the dispute—United States, 
Britain and France—were in the 
process of unifying the three areas 
of Germany they occupy. Since the 
airlift had successfully overcome the 
Soviet blockade, the Western Powers 


much preferred to complete this 
unification before going into con- 
ference with Moscow. With the 


unification accomplished, their posi- 
tion in such a conference would be 
strong. They could make and en- 
force demands. With it uncompleted, 
their position would be considerably 
weaker. 
Russia’s theatrical 


sudden and 














The flag of Israel joined the standards of fifty-seven other 

United Nations’ countries, even though Arabian delegates walked out of the 
Assembly Hall when they learned that Israel had been elected to 
membership in the international organization. 
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shift caught them with their diplo- 
matic pants down—or, more exactly, 
with their plans in an exasperating 
state of incompletion. “Oh, horrors,” 
exclaimed a member of the British 
delegation when news of the Soviet’s 
compliance reached the UN, “Russia 
has declared peace on us! We must 
go back to the Charter to find light 
on how to handle this new type of 
aggression.” 

Of the handful of vetoes which 
have not been negated by subsequent 
action, only the Russian stand on 
control of atomic energy is of real 
consequence. Even in this matter, 
the Soviet has shown in late months 
a more conciliatory attitude. That a 
concrete answer to this, the most 
touchy problem in world affairs, will 
be found by the UN in the near fu- 
ture is highly dubious. Some en- 
couragement can be derived, how- 
ever, from the fact that Russia’s veto 
of the American plan has not stopped 
the UN further search for a 
solution. 

That Russia’s shifts and conces- 
sions were the result of public opin- 
dramatically illustrated 


from 


ion is most 
by comparing her veto of the mem- 
bership applications of a number of 
states with her curious behavior in 
the case of Israel. 

Russia has vetoed (in many cases 
more than once) pleas for admission 
into the UN by Portugal, Trans- 
Jordan, Ireland, Italy, Austria, Fin- 
land and Ceylon. In most of these 
cases, she objected that the countries 
weren’t nice 
democratic 
Kremlin, 


application 
They weren't 
The boys in the 
knows, 
democracy! 


making 
people. 
enough. 
as everybody 


are great 


sticklers for Russia’s 
real reasons for vetoing the applica- 
tions were, of course, pretty trans- 
parent. 

The World Court, the judicial arm 
of the UN, put its finger on them in 
May of 1948 when it handed down 
the opinion that most of the Soviet 
vetees of membership applications 
weve unjustified. Said the Court, 
shrewdly: Russia had blackballed 
certain countries out of a fear that 
they would side with the Western 
Powers on most big issues coming 
before the UN. 

Then, in 1949, the new state of 
Israel knocked on the UN door. Sev- 
eral issues concerning its application 
for membership confronted the Se- 
curity Council. Frequently the 
Soviet abstained voting, but 
not once did she reach for the veto. 
Of all the nations that had sought 
membership, Israel was the one most 
certain to side with the Western 


from 
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At the British-Russian border in Germany, the first English truck 
leaves for Berlin after the blockade was lifted. The Russians backed down 
after using vetoes to block UN solution of this problem. 


Democracies. Yet when the show- 
down came, Russia quietly voted 
with the rest of the Council to make 
little Israel the fifty-eighth—and 
newest—member of the United Na- 
tions. 

Why did she not veto? Why did 
she in this one instance violate her 
customary habit of blocking the ad- 
any country likely to 

Western Democracies 


mission of 
support the 
against her? 

The reason is clear enough. Israel’s 
gallant struggle in establishing her 
independence, the quiet and intel- 
ligent conduct of her fledgling gov- 
ernment—these had won her the 
good will of millions of decent peo- 
ple. Against this, the Soviet did not 
care—or perhaps did not dare—to 
take a stand! 

All in all, the veto has not proved 
a bane to the UN. It has served, on 
the contrary, as a rallying point for 


world public opinion, and the best 
omen for the future of the organiza- 
tion is the fact that the UN has 
proved far more sensitive to that 
public opinion than pre- 
decessor, the League of Nations. 
Seventeen times the USSR has 
vetoed actions vital to the welfare of 
the world. Twelve times, the peo- 
ples of the world, armed with the 
informed public 


was its 


sharp weapon of 
opinion, have vetoed the veto! 

This is a good record. So long as 
this situation prevails, there is hope 
for the UN. Its charter was not 
signed by the governments of the 
fifty-one charter nations. It was 
signed by representatives of the peo- 
ples of those nations. 

It is up to the peoples to keep it 
going. History has shown that no 
government was ever able to keep 
Only the peoples of the 
THE END 


the peace. 
world can do that! 













Man‘’s experiments with the 
same atomic activity which can destroy 
us may lead to an equally awesome 
but beneficial discovery: how to 


control the aging precess 





in the human body! 
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ATOMIC ENERGY— 
Weapon against Aging 


7HWE SCHOLARY alchemists of the 

Dark Ages sought among the 
scientific and spiritual unknowns for 
two things. They searched for a sub- 


stance which would change one 
metal into another, so they could 
transmute base metals into silver 


and gold; and they sought the youth 
potion. They believed that one for- 
mula would solve both problems. 

We, who have utilized atomic 
energy, are apt to scorn the super- 
stitious “science” of alchemy. But if 
the ancients were among our atomic 
scientists now, they would say, “I 
told you so.” 

For the release of atomic energy 
accomplishes the transmutation of 
metals: uranium into radium into 
lead. And that same energy offers 
us the best possibility yet for studies 
which may well lead to the control of 


aging. 


Tur wera that atomic energy could 
help science unlock the mysteries of 
natural human aging, as it has helped 
in the study of some diseases, has 
been in the minds of some scientists 
since the early days of wartime 
atomic research. But those scientists 
who have urged atomic research on 
aging been cautious in their 
public remarks, and although the 
newspapers printed a few scattered 
stories, the very probable and dra- 
matic consequences of such research 
have been given little emphasis out- 
side scientific circles. 

There is a specific area of ignor- 
ance which has so far stood between 
the scientist and the control of aging. 
That is lack of knowledge of the 
process of growing old. Everyone is 
aware of most of the physical results 
of aging, but who can say how they 
come about? So far, science has not 
been able to answer that for us. The 
scientists who urge atomic research 
in aging rest their case on the well- 
known fact that the effects of radio- 
activity are similar, if not identical, 
to the effects of normal aging. Thus, 
by studying the way radioactivity 
affects the body processes, we can 


have 
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By 
JEAN CAMERON SHEBS 


shed a great amount of light on the 
nature of the aging process. 

In August, the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s sixth semi-annual re- 
port to Congress revealed that its 
non-secret activity includes research 
on the nature of “radiation sickness.” 
Though the AEC has announced no 
program for research on the aging 
process, the “radiation 
studies would provide 
basic to research on aging. 

The most potent fact in the pros- 
pect of atomic research on how we 
age is the same fact which is the 
basis of all scientific research. Once 


° ” 
sickness 


information 


a process or condition can be under- 
stood, it is then probable that it can 
be controlled. 

A few enthusiastic scientists have 
already gone so far as to have a 
theory for the “cure” of aging. It is 
this: Since radioactivity will speed 
certain chemical reactions, it can be 
applied in small amounts within the 
body to speed those chemical proc- 
esses which slow with the onset of 
old age. This is a seeming contradic- 
tic: to the fact that radioactivity 
hastens aging, but it is in keeping 
with the principle that “a little is 
good but a lot is bad,” which is often 
found in nature. We have already 
proved that small amounts of radio- 
activity can exist harmlessly inside 
the body. Similarly, a little hydro- 
chloric acid is normally produced by 
the stomach and is necessary to di- 
gestion, but a large amount is fatal. 
X rays, too, are good when con- 
trolled, bad when overdone. Even the 
common rays of the sun follow this 
apparent law of nature. The hypoth- 
esis is far-sighted, and only research 
can test its validity. 

In the United States, where atomic 
research in aging would presumably 
start, only a very few background 
experiments have been made. In the 
1930’s one piece of work was done 
on aging with radioactive tracers; 


this study, by Dr. Rudolf Schoen- 
heimer at Columbia University, 
showed that we do not begin to decay 
as soon as but that, 
on the contrary, the body cells are 
constantly replacing themselves. 
As a field, gerontology (study of 
aging) is brand new, though its prob- 
lems are evolution-old. A nucleus 
interested in 
this 


growth stops 


of leading scientists 
aging studies formed in 
country in 1945 as the Gerontological 
Society Incorporated; it now has 218 
members. The vast problem of aging 
touches all the fields represented by 
the various machinations of the body 
—physiology, biochemistry, bacteri- 
ology, physics, histology, pathology. 
Any basic research on so involved a 
problem as aging will require the 
extremely long range, expensive and 
cooperative work of several branches 


was 


of science. 


Tue srupres which have led science 
to the brink of atomic research on 
aging began in the A-bomb arsenal 
at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, long before 
the public explosions of the bomb. 
Dr. Howard J. Curtis of Vanderbilt 
University, who was wartime di- 
rector of biological research at Oak 
Ridge, conducted the research which 
made actual production ot the bomb 
safe for thousands of workers. Dur- 
ing these experiments, Dr. Curtis 
discovered the “aging” eftect of 
atomic rays on his test animals. He 
found that normal young animals 
showed premature symptoms of “old 
age” after irradiation, and died with- 
in two weeks from an assortment of 
immediate senile causes which they 
would have experienced if they had 
aged naturally. 

Hundreds of humans at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki were irradiated, with 
what looked like the same results, 
but prompt examination of these vic- 
tims was not possible. Test animals 
were exposed again in the controlled 
Bikini explosions, however, and the 
“aging” phenomenon was confirmed 
by an extensive autopsy study. Dr. 
Shields Warren, director of the 
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Atomic Energy Commission’s divi- 
sion of biology and medicine, was 
part author of the autopsy report, 
which was completed last year. 

In atomic energy, then, we ap- 
parently have the means to start the 
aging process at will in young ani- 
mals, and aging can be made to 
progress either a little or a lot faster 
than normal, depending upon the 
amount of radiation applied. So, 
when researchers record the changes 
in body chemistry which are caused 
by radiation, they will theoretically 
be recording also the changes in body 
chemistry which are caused by nor- 
mal aging. 


Atomic research on aging will have 
as its basis two theories of aging 
which are the contemporary result of 
centuries of thought and study. These 


schools of thought may be called 
“toxic” and “inherent.” 
From the toxic viewpoint, the 


human body would continue to live 
indefinitely if it were not for the 
fact that eventually the body suffers 
an illness or injury which causes the 
death of some body cells—the dead 
cells give off a poison which causes 
other cells to die until, finally, the 
cells are dying faster than they can 
be replaced. This is apparently what 
happens when a_ body 
large dose of radiation. In the case 
of normal, healthy aging, the factor 
death-chain is of 
A variation of this 


receives a 


which starts the 
unknown nature 
theory is that the body tissues be- 
come crammed with refuse from a 
lifetime of normal body activity and 
hence are poisoned from within. 

Long-term experiments have 
proved that a fragment of body tissue 
can live indefinitely if it is sur- 
rounded by nourishing fluids which 
are regularly changed and freshened 
as the tissue off waste ma- 
terials. If we had been able to obtain 
a bit of tissue from the body of 
Socrates, and had had attendants to 
freshen the tissue culture period- 
ically for the past 2365 years, we 
might still have a portion of that 
gentleman with us, as healthy as it 
was the day he parted with it. 

Followers of the inherent theory 
of aging believe that when a human 
life is conceived, its first cells con- 
tain unalterable tendencies toward 
aging as well as toward growth. This 
theory contains the fatalistic idea 
that the beginning of life always 
carries with it the ultimate sentence 
of death. 

Followers of both schools. of 
thought generally agree that aging 
begins with the failure of enzymes 


gives 
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in the body. Enzymes are biochemi- 
cal agents, some of which translate 
the food we eat into living tissues; 
they are catalysts, without which the 
life processes cannot operate prop- 
erly. These crucial substances have 
been studied at work in the body, 
but to date research has scarcely 
touched upon the vital questions of 
how enzymes may change with age, 
or whether our enzyme supply runs 
short as we grow old. In this area 
atomic energy may be highly useful. 
If it should prove, for example, that 
radioactivity selectively destroys en- 
zymes, then we would have evi- 
dence to support the enzyme theory 
of aging. Also, enzymes may be 
manufactured using radioactive car- 
bon and, by means of the “tracer” 
technique, may then be studied in 
their normal rounds of activity in- 
side bodies of various age groups. 
At present, with atomic research 
concentrated elsewhere in biology, 
the possibility of aging studies re- 
mains just a possibility. Some of the 
wartime nucleonic scientists who saw 
the connection between aging and 
radiation first, such as Dr. Curtis, 
have urged that research be under- 
taken; and a few scientists have in- 
dicated their desire to do so. The 
problem could best be handled in an 
institute for aging research where 
many branches of science could work 
cooperatively. This is an arrange- 
ment we have not yet achieved. 
Meanwhile, our 
in cancer and increases among other 
diseases. Atomic energy has recently 
used to leukemia and 
anemia, blood diseases 


research continues 


been arrest 
pernicious 
which occur often in old age. 

A strong case can be made that 
research in aging is more important 
than much of the research now being 
done on diseases. A vast amount of 
highly profitable research on diseases 
has already been done, and its suc- 
cess is largely responsible for the 
fact that our life expectancy has in- 
creased eighteen years in the past 
sixty years. 


Mosr or vs now die of heart dis- 
orders past the age of sixty-five. In 
fact, the Census Bureau reports that 
heart ailments cause more than twice 
as many deaths past the age of sixty- 
five as are caused by all forms of 
cancer, tumor and ulcer. After sixty- 
five, it is the “wearing out” or aging 
of the heart and circulatory system 
which causes most heart ailments. 
Attention is turning to the aged 
and their problems. And—excepting 
the work of a very few individual 
scientists—we are realizing that the 


field of aging has been left virtually 
unexplored. 

Another impressive point for aging 
research is that man normally enjoys 
optimum health at least until the 
age of forty—after that, the process 
of aging becomes evident and with it 
are apt to come, sooner or later, a 
variety of ailments. Presuming the 
aging process could be slowed or 
stopped, then the period of greater 
liability to disease would also be 
delayed or eliminated. 

The conservatives agree at present 
that the human body is geared to 
endure in healthy condition to the 
age of 100, barring infection and 
accident. Dr. Henry S. Simms, bio- 
chemist at Columbia University, ex- 
presses the gerontologist’s view- 
point: “There is at this time no proof 
for or against the possibility that we 
can some day extend our active life 
an extra 100 or 200 years with re- 
tention of youthful health, intelli- 
gence and appearance.” The question 
of what the average man would want 
with an extra century or two of life 
is hardly to be considered before the 
means are at hand for him to have it. 

While it is logical that control of 
aging should result from an under- 
standing of the physical process of 
aging, it is also logical that any 
“cure” would affect only the physical 
life. However, we have learned that 
while the muscular body reaches its 
peak of power at the age of twenty- 
five, the brain as an organ of thought 
is not fully developed until the age 
of forty. The muscular system begins 
a decline immediately upon reaching 
the peak, but the brain reaches a 
plateau rather than a peak, and its 
best period lasts two or more dec- 
ades, depending upon the individual. 
As a rule, mental agility past sixty- 
five depends upon continued good 
health. 

The mind in many persons seems 
to “age” like the body does, because 
the mind is withered from outside by 
the knowledge that the individual is 
no longer wanted or needed, and by 
awareness of the death of contem- 
poraries. When the individual knows 
he is still useful, his mental powers 
show slight signs of slackening at a 
very advanced age. 

The prospect of knowing and deal- 
ing with the aging process is stagger- 
ing, but by its very monstrosity it is 
alluring. With atomic energy as our 
tool, our chances of achieving the 
alchemist’s elixir vitae are better 
than ever before. All research is a 
gamble, but seldom have the odds 
been so favorable with the stakes so 
great. THE END 
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By FRANK PALUMBO 


He weighs fifty tons, looks like a mythological 


monster, and is listed in the phone book because Kiwanians 


won him a respectable place in the community. 


are in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama are godfathers to the world’s 
second largest statue, a huge (and 
some say hideous) replica of Vulcan, 
the ancient Greek god of fire. Legend 
has it that Vulcan was so ugly his 
mother threw him off Mount Olym- 
pus, the home of such characters as 
Zeus, Venus and Bacchus. But Vul- 
can got even for his mother’s cussed- 
ness when the people of Birmingham 
put his statue on top of Red Moun- 
tain in 1939. Since then he has looked 
sternly across the city and fifty miles 
of Alabama countryside. 

Some Birminghamians dislike Vul- 
can, and others merely ignore him. 
Visitors, however, are usually star- 
tled by the iron monster. Said one 
critic from New York: “Vulcan is an 
artistic monstrosity!” But most resi- 
dents of Birmingham like their iron 
man of distinction and resent the un- 
kind words of his enemies. 

“Folks ride my bus just to get 
another view of Vulcan,” explained 
one driver after hearing the New 
Yorker’s outburst. “I get a fresh kick 
every time I look at him.” 

This statue would still be a spat- 
tered pigeon roost at the county fair 
grounds if two Birmingham Kiwan- 
ians had not felt like the bus driver. 
The late J. Mercer Barnett, past 
International president, and Thomas 
Joy began the movement to rescue 
Vulcan from obscurity and give him 
a permanent home atop Red Moun- 
tain. They started in 1933, but it took 
six years to raise the money and 
overcome the opposition to a park in 
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which Vulcan would be the main 
attraction. 

Quite a few citizens thought Vul- 
can should go to the scrap heap, not 
the most prominent place in town. 
The chairman of Birmingham’s art 
club put it this way: “Birmingham 
would be a laughing stock if that 
horrible statue were placed on the 
mountain. The only place to move 
Vulcan is farther out of sight!” 

Pro-Vulcan citizens declared just 
as emphatically that the iron gentle- 
man’s historical connection with Bir- 
mingham entitled him to a respect- 
able place in the community. 

The statue was created to advertise 
Alabama’s important iron industry, 
back in 1903, after the Birmingham 
Commercial Club—later the Cham- 
ber of Commerce—had decided a 
spectacular metal statue would best 
publicize Alabama iron at the St. 
Louis Exposition of 1904. The busi- 
nessmen chose Giuseppe Moretti, one 
of the nation’s top commercial sculp- 
tors, to make a statue of Vulcan. This 
subject was appropriate, because 
Vulcan was renowned for his metal- 
working ability. 

Soon after Vulcan com- 
missioned, citizens began arguing 
whether their statue should be ugly 
as in mythology, or handsome and 
attractive. But Sculptor Moretti de- 
cided to follow tradition and not 
beautify Vulcan. 

He made the monster in sections, 
which were cast one and a half inches 
thick. Then a chartered freight train 

(See IRON MAN page 45) 


was 














Without such a Halloween party, many of these boys and Passing out food, directing parades and supervising programs, 


girls would be making trouble for police and home owners. Kiwanians enjoy Halloween almost as much as the youngsters, 


Community organizations such 

as Kiwanis are helping curb Halloween violence 
by offering youngsters supervised 

fun to replace the sport of window-soaping 


and property damage. 


a substitute for 


By BERNICE McMAHON 


Above, Sheriff Walter Beuse, prime mover of the Halloween 
celebrations in Davenport, lowa, presents two prize-winning 
costumes to the crowd gathered after a Halloween parade. 
At right is one of the elaborate floats entered in Halloween 
celebrations at Hagerstown, Maryland. Competition among 
floatmakers absorbs youthful energy that might cause 
trouble if it were not channeled into harmless activity. 








Free refreshments draw many a would-be 
hooligan off the streets on Halloween. 
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Recognizing the value of organized fun 
on Halloween, many public schools take 
part in community observances. Here is 
a float full of grade schoolers in the Day- 
enport Halloween “Mardi Gras,” which 
is enjoyed by watchers and participants, 
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HE GREAT Halloween problem has 

been where to draw the line 
between letting youngsters have 
their fun and letting their mob spirit 
carry them over into vandalism. With 
small children, strict curfew or an 
accompanying adult have kept the 
problem minor. But from the van- 
dalism of older children, adolescents 
and young adults, the parents and 
the community annually develop 
Halloween shudders. Overturned 
garbage cans and soaped windows 
are annoyances, but missing mail- 
boxes, demolished sheds, injured 
victims of wire traps are clearly 
items for police records. 

What will the police records of 
your community indicate on the 
morning of November 1? 

In communities which have organ- 
ized Halloween festivals, vandalism 
has diminished sharply. It never 
vanishes completely, due to a few 
incorrigibles, but it has been less- 
ened through organized festivities 
so the towns participating in such 
programs no longer need to hire a 
single extra employee on the police 
force October 31. Years past saw the 
force almost doubled on Halloween 
in these same communities; citizens’ 
grievances used to make long lists 
in the record book the morning 
after. 

Much of the hilarity and hulla- 
baloo of the original pagan rite of 
Halloween is retained. Children love 
the deviltry inherent in Halloween 
witches, black cats and lost souls, 
and any attempt to squelch their 
enjoyment of thrills and adventure 





is futile. Instead, 
communities with successful Hal- 
loween programs increase _ thrills 
and adventure by means of con- 
trolled activities which include the 
largest possible number of partici- 
pants in legal, enjoyable adventure. 

The Kiwanis Club of Southwest 
Hills, Oregon has used this method 
of reducing vandalism. In coopera- 
tion with merchants in their trade 
area; the Kiwanians booked profes- 
sional entertainers and provided free 
refreshments for youngsters. It was 
the first such large-scale Halloween 
endeavor in this community. 

One of the most common forms of 
community fun is the Halloween 
parade. A few towns held large cos- 
tume parades as early as 1920, but in 
recent years, hundreds of cities have 
taken up the idea (which seems to 
be developing into a national Hal- 
loween festival). Such community 
parades replace the wandering little 
bands of potential hoodlums. The 
cost of these parades is small when 
you the good _ results: 
checking vandalism and building a 
community pride in the hearts of its 
future citizens. 

A brief account of parades in three 
communities of different sizes in 
different sections of the country will 
throw some light on the problems 
and expenditure involved. The place 
of clubs and individuals in carrying 
through these programs is prominent 
in every case. 

Newville, Pennsylvania is a rural 
community of less than 2500 popula- 

(See SUBSTITUTE page 53) 
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By HENRY TETLOW 


A W ashington Five Per Center 









































N THE TWENTY-SECOND of last 

June the New York Herald- 
Tribune broke the story of “Wash- 
ington five per centers,’ based on 
information received from a Mr. 
Grindle, president of a woodworking 
company and former member of the 
Herald-Tribune staff. Mr. Grindle 
wanted to get some government con- 
tracts for his company. He was, for 
a consideration, introduced by a 
Boston “investment counselor” to Mr. 
James V. Hunt, who was sufficiently 
intimate with high Washington ofh- 
cials to be able to exercise great in- 
fluence on government contracting. 
Either the claims made for Mr. Hunt 
were malarkey or else his influence 
should be characterized as undue. 
You can take your choice as to which 
is worse. The important point is that 
so long as suppliers operate on the 
assumption that government pro- 
curement officers are dubious char- 
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acters who, at the least, can be co- 
erced, just so long will there be Santa 
Clauses ready and eager to sell them 
such a bill of goods. 

On the other hand, the Herald- 
Tribune in both its news story and 
its editorial comment clearly suggests 
that there is something nefarious, if 
not downright criminal, in the busi- 
ness of all so-called five per centers. 
This is a serious disservice to the 
government, the taxpayers, to all 
businessmen who cannot afford full- 
time Washington representation and 
to all Washington representatives. 
For nothing could be further from 
the truth. The reputable five per 
center makes no pretense to dealing 
in influence, any more than he pro- 
fesses to be a lobbyist (he stays sed- 
ulously away from “The Hill.”) 
There is no difference whatever be- 
tween the five per center and the 
staffs of those companies big enough 
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to have full-time representation in 
Washington —of whom there has 
been not one word of criticism. 

Government recognizes the neces- 
sity for such liaison between sup- 
pliers and procurement agencies. The 
Secretary of War, himself, in his 
comments on the Grindle case, was 
careful to point out that he was “not 
talking about legitimate representa- 
tives who seek and get information 
on contracts and procedures.” To 
suggest or imply that, because a man 
works on a part time or contingent 
basis he is, therefore, not legitimate, 
is absurd. 

There is nothing immoral or illegal 
about five per centing. The real issue 
is not, as the press and the ensuing 
congressional investigation might 
lead you to believe, whether five per 
centing is good or bad; the issue is 
as between good five per centers and 


no-goods. 


Woerr tuere ts a selling job to be 
done, there are—alas—those who are 
ready to promise more than they can 
deliver or perform. (Perhaps you 
noticed in Maior General Waitt’s 
cross examination that Hunt’s cli- 
ent, the Deering-Milliken Research 
Trust, did not get the order.) Wash- 
ington isno exception: here there are 
promisers who will guarantee you 
the pitch on everything up to and 
including Armageddon for ten or fif- 
teen bucks a year. Currently, many 
of these are demobilized minor war 
workers. To get any experience out 
of war work useful to five per cent- 
ing, you had to be pretty high level 
in wartime procurement. I know, be- 
cause I was. 

At the other extreme is the big 
time promiser who—but let me give 
you an instance: 

About two years ago an inventor— 
call him John Doe—came to town 
with blueprints and models of a 
gadget he hoped to sell the War De- 
partment. He had letters to a pair of 
high-power boys and another— 
strictly social and personal—to me. 
He was enthusiastic about what his 
“procurement experts” were going to 
do for him—for about two weeks. 
His enthusiasm went down as his 
hotel bills went up. 

“These fellows are more interested 
in sewing me up with a contract to 


Like any other business, “five per centing” has its 


shysters. But most of the contract-expediters in 


Washington earn their livings honestly by guiding 


businessmen through the bureaucratic jungles. 
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them,” he said, “than they are in 
promoting my business.” 

“You can’t blame them for that,” 
I replied. “I, myself, have had the 
rug pulled from under me so often 
that I, too, insist on such contracts 
before I do a thing.” 

Mr. Doe ignored this. “They want 
to introduce me to a man who can 
introduce me to the Quartermaster 
General. They want a thousand dol- 
lars for that. I haven’t got that kind 
of money.” 

I said, “You don’t have to pay any- 
body a dime to introduce you to the 
QMG. You can introduce yourself. 
Don’t forget, he’s a public servant. 
He works for you. He'll listen to you. 
He’s a nice guy; I used to deal with 
him seven years ago. I know exactly 
what he'll say to you: that your busi- 
ness is not his business, it’s for the 
Ordnance Corps. Apparently your 
so-called ‘procurement experts’ don’t 
even know that much. I don’t know 
exactly whom you should see in 
Ordnance. Like the Quartermaster 
Corps, it’s a big outfit. But—meet me 
at nine tomorrow morning. I guar- 
antee to have you talking to the right 
man before ten. It'll save you a lot 
of time.” 

It was true; I didn’t know whom he 
should see. But I know a dozen men, 
any one of whom should know. I hit 
it on the first phone call. 

The payoff is that one of the “pro- 
curement experts’ who wanted a 
thousand bucks for an introduction 
to Major General Feldman was Ar- 
thur J. Conlon, the Herald-Tribune’s 
“Boston investment counselor” who, 
as of June twenty-second, hadn’t col- 
lected a thousand bucks from Grindle 
for his introduction to Hunt. Nice 
business! If you can make it stick. 

So—I got Mr. Doe in to see the 
right man in Ordnance by nine forty- 
five. I could have done much more 
for him. And right here is where a 
reputable five per center earns most 
of his pay. I could have saved Mr. 
Doe two weeks time and all his trav- 
eling expenses. Had he been referred 
to me in the first instance he need 
only have sent me his drawings and 
models. There was not a thing on that 
first visit that he did that I could not 
have done just as well for him. 

Your Washington representative’s 
job is by no means merely a matter 
of collecting information on contracts 
and procedures. It is primarily a 
matter of knowing where to go to get 
that information. Government is an 
Alice in Wonderland country. The 
only way to learn your way around is 
the hard way. I have been learning 

(See KNOW HOw page 49) 
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Much of the slingshot’s appeal to sportsmen lies 


in the great skill necessary to hurl a pellet into the center of a 


target or to bring down a fleeting rabbit or chipmunk. 


several thousand 


rywis YEAR, 
pee will go afield without 
guns. Instead, they will be armed 
with shootin’ irons that youngsters 
the world over have been plunking 
away with ever since David used one 
to knock out mighty Goliath. 

A large percentage of these sling- 
shooters of “49 will be youths too 
young to carry firearms—and this is 
as it should be. The boy is father to 
the sportsman, or can be, if Dad and 
his gunning pals start the lad right. 

The mild boom in_- slingshots, 
which got under way a year ago, is 
the first real step in this direction. It 
points to three things: greater safety 
to the hunter, an earlier grounding 
in the responsibilities of using 
weapons, and a_ better’ sporting 
chance for the game. 

Just why a device that pre-dates 
written history has gripped the 
fancy of so many people, no one 
seems to know, but if increased sales 
of the forked stick are a barometer, 
the sling will soon be running a close 
second to archery. 

Americans will always hunt, and 
sportsmen agree that the younger 
you begin training a boy in the intri- 
cacies of the game trail and the 
responsibilities of shooting, the better 
and more careful hunter he will be 
as an adult. The slingshot fills this 
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bill perfectly. It teaches stance, aim 
and skill noiselessly and with prac- 
tically no cost. The initial outlay for 
the device is far less than for an air 
rifle or even a decent bow. 

The basic needs for young sports- 
men are gun care, safety in the field 
and conservation. Knowing these 
things, Richard Knerr and Arthur 
Melin, the two young vets of South 
Pasadena, California who launched 
the unique business of making and 
selling slingshots, also founded the 


Here’s an old, inexpensive sport that now offers 


outdoor-minded youngsters the thrills 


of hunting and gives game a real chance, 


The 


Slingshooters 
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By ROBERT M. HYATT 


National Slingshot Association. To 
this wholly non-profit organization 
goes much credit for establishing 
slingshot teams and clubs in nearly 
every state and _ several foreign 
countries during the past year. 
These teams are under the guid- 
ance of competent slingshooters. Pre- 
liminary practice is on the target 
range, after which the boys go afield 
for small game —rabbits on down. 
Since there is a preponderance of 
small game over other varieties, con- 


John “Slingshot” Milligan, right, of the Ford Motor Company, 


hunts with another enthusiast. 


Milligan, who is an outstanding marksman, 


helped organize a slingshot club of thirty-five Ford workers. 
























































































































servationists heartily endorse the 
sling, fully aware that the number 
of clean misses with this rather 
erratic weapon are far greater than 
the hits. So far, nothing larger than 
a raccoon has been killed by the 
slingshot. 

The modern sling fires half-inch 
clay pellets, steel or lead balls and 
BB shot. Killing range for small 
animals and birds is about fifty feet 
maximum. Using twenty or more 
BBs, the sling will fire an eight-inch 
pattern, good enough to down quail 
or pigeons—if you make a direct hit. 

If you miss, the chance of maiming 
the bird with scatter shot is almost 
nil since it is of too low velocity to 
do harm. Here is a good talking point 

gainst the shotgun, notoriously 
harmful because of its high-speed 
scatter shot. Hunters claim that 
twenty-five per cent of all wild 
ducks brought down have old shot 
in their bodies. 

They are the lucky ones. What of 
the ones that fall in swamps and 








marshes to die slow deaths? For a 
long time conservation departments, 
sportsmen’s publications and various 
wildlife organizations have tire- 
lessly prodded us with the facts that 
drought, pollution, disease, preda- 
tory birds and animals are respon- 
sible for the dwindling of our water- 
fowl supply. These are important 
factors, it is true. Strangely, how- 
ever, they seem to have overlooked 
one of the most obvious and impor- 
tant reasons for the decline in the 
waterfowl population—cripples. 
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The discrepancy between “total 
annual waterfowl kill” and “total 
annual take-home waterfowl kill’ is 
now recognized, the difference being 
the tremendous number of crippled 
ducks and geese lost each year, 
which are never included when the 
totals are listed at the season’s end. 
The figure for these lost cripples 
runs into the millions. They are the 
result of careless shooting, careless 
hunting methods. 

The prime purpose behind most of 
the slingshot clubs is to teach youths 
the importance of care in shooting— 
at anything; to make clean hits; to 
see that no bird or animal is wounded 
and left to die a lingering death. 

Although the last three years have 
been high game count years in the 
United States, experts say that the 
annual bag is falling off, due to a 
lessening number of wild creatures 
and an increasing number of hunters. 
It is easy to see that if a few thou- 
sand men and boys can be induced 
to hunt for a season or two with the 


slingshot and leave all firearms at 
home, the game population will leap 
by hundreds of thousands. 

Such a move would be almost as 
effective for game production as a 
closed season, but would still give 
sportsmen the lark of hunting. And 
sportsmen—real sportsmen, that is— 
agree that the real fun is in the 
hunting more than in the kill. 

Manchester Boddy, publisher of 
the Los Angeles Daily News, was 
one of the first Californians to estab- 
lish a slingshot range on his ranch. 












Soon afterward he prohibited the use 
of firearms. When hunting pals 
arrive, he hands each a slingshot. 
These “still” hunts have become 
famous on the Boddy ranch. Of 
course, the bag is never large but, 
as one devotee stated, “We have a 
heap more fun, no noise, and get a 
whack at being boys again—no small 
thrill in itself!” 

Farmers who post NO HUNTING 
signs on their land usually give 
permission to slingshooters. They’ve 
learned that while the boys may 
knock over an occasional bunny or 
game bird, most of their kill are 
crows, magpies and other predators. 
A farmer in Virginia who ordered 
several slingshots for himself and 
sons, wrote: “The pesky crows down 
here are so gunshy that you get only 
one shot at ’em a day. Since we took 
to sniping quietly with slingshots, 
we've about cleaned ’em out.” 

The Ford Motors slingshot club 
hunts small game in the fall and 
varmints—usually crows—the rest of 


All Photos by Ford Times Magazine 





Above is a handful of lead 
pellets used on small game by slingshot 
hunters. Other types of ammunition 
are made for target shooting. Left is 
equipment used by members 

of the Ford Slingshot Club. The 
weapon shown, designed by Milligan, 

is known as the “Milligan Special” by 
devotees of this revived sport. 


the year. They say that crows, when 
they flock up, will attack a stuffed 
owl en masse. So the boys hide all 
around the decoy and pepper away 
as long as a single crow is in evi- 
dence. Their success has prompted 
several regular predator hunters to 
take to the slingshot. 

Doctors in charge of occupational 
therapy programs at veterans hos- 
pitals have expressed great interest 
in the sling as having fine potential 
possibilities for recreation and exer- 

(See SLINGSHOOTERS page 50) 



















TRAFFIC COURT JUSTICE 


T WAS two o'clock on a hot August 
| night. In a San Francisco suburb 
a man weaved out of a bar, lurched 
into his car and roared northward 
at eighty miles an hour. 

A radio car took up the chase. 
Three other police cars joined in, 
But before they could stop the drink- 
crazed driver he had crashed into 
another auto and sent six persons to 
the hospital. At the police station 
he was examined by a doctor who 
confirmed, by chemical test, what 
everyone already knew. Six people 
had been maimed because a mad- 
man, far too drunk even to walk, 
had gotten behind the wheel. 

But is that driver now in jail? 
Hardly. Police charged the man with 
felonious drunken driving (which 
carries a penitentiary penalty in 
California), as well as with reckless 
driving and driving on the wrong 
side of the highway. 

Yet when he was taken to court 
the felony case was quickly dis- 
missed. The injured were there, 
ready to testify. So was the arresting 
officer. But they weren’t even called 
to the stand. The two lesser charges 
brought a fine of only $200 and a 
slap-on-the-wrist license suspen- 
sion of ninety days. 

Move up the coast now, to Port- 
land, Oregon, 
maniac was brought into court after 


1 
where a motorized 


killing his victim and running from 
the scene. Did he end in the peniten- 
tiary? Not at all. A charge of negli- 
gent homicide was substituted for 
the original indictment and the killer, 
after paying a seventy-five dollar 
fine, walked out of court a free man. 

In Pittsburgh the police chased and 
arrested one drunken driver before 
he managed to murder anyone. In 
traffic court his case was dismissed. 
Four months later the same driver, 
roaring drunk again, collided with 
a parked car and caused $400 dam- 
ages. Once more he was hauled into 
court. Again he was released without 
even a fine or suspension of license. 

Nor are these carefully selected 
exceptions. New York City’s magis- 
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By ALBERT Q. MAISEL 


trates last year discharged nearly 
two-thirds of all the defendants who 
were tried before them for drunk- 
en driving. Of those they convicted, 
ninety-one per cent were let off with 
either a suspended sentence or a 
small fine. Not a single one of the 
five—that’s right, only five—who re- 
ceived jail sentences served more 
than thirty days. 

Two-thirds of those tried by New 
York’s magistrates for the serious 


offense of leaving the scene of an 
accident were also discharged. Of 
those convicted, ten out of every 
eleven got off with petty fines or 
suspended sentences. Once again, not 
a single one drew a sentence of more 
than thirty days. 

Records such as these go a long 
way toward explaining why we still 
kill some 32,000 people on our high- 
Ways every year and maim 1,100,000 
others. In most cities serious offenses 
are all too easily written off the 
books in a flood of continuances, dis- 
missals and ridiculously small fines. 

But there is another side to the 
disgraceful traffic court picture, 
equally shocking. In city after city, 
police and the courts have combined 
in an all-too-effective enforcement 
program directed at the least danger- 
ous of motor law violators—the har- 
ried salesman and the busy house- 
wife who park five minutes over the 
meter hour. 

These motorists, guilty of little 
more than trying to go about their 
business, are being hunted and pur- 
sued with single-minded efficiency. 
Police are taken off their motor- 
cycles to spend their days tying 
tickets onto standing vehicles. 

How far this process of concen- 
trating upon the parker has gone is 
demonstrated by the record of St. 
Paul, Minnesota. In 1940 that city had 
31,747 traffic cases. Last year the 
load on its courts was almost twice 
as great—63,266 cases. 

The entire increase in St. Paul 
is accounted for exclusively by the 
drive against parkers. Overtime 
parking cases rose from less than 
22,000 in 1940 to nearly 55,000 last 
year. The police were so busy ticket- 
ing parked cars that they issued 
sixteen per cent fewer summonses 
to accident-causing violators. 

In Detroit, between 1940 and 1948, 
police complaints against parkers in- 
creased by sixty-five per cent. In 
the same period police complaints 
against non-parking violators in- 
creased less than two per cent. 

In Syracuse, N. Y., convictions 
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seeking city officials treat relatively harmless parking violators harshly 


but allow drunks and other reckless drivers to get away with ““murder.”’ 


for moving violations increased by 
less than ten per cent between 1936 
and 1948. In the same period con- 
victions for parking violations in- 
creased by more than 450 per cent. 

In Boise, Idaho, the municipal 
court was confronted by 460 more 
moving violators last year than in 
1940. The increase in parking cases 
was 8392. 

In Lincoln, Nebraska, the eight- 
year increase in nonparking cases 
was about 1300. The increase in park- 
ing cases was 13,000. 

Behind this urge to penalize park- 
ing lies the discovery, by many tax- 
hungry municipal officials, that there 
is a gold mine in parking-law en- 
forcement. Cleveland’s income from 
traffic fines last year was six times 
as great as in 1940. In Charleston, 
South Carolina, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
traffic-fine revenues have jumped 
more than 400 per cent. In Los An- 
geles traffic fines and forfeitures have 
reached the amazing total of $4,515,- 
295—seven times as much as in 1940. 
After paying the cost of operating 
all municipal courts, traffic fines vield 
Los Angeles a profit of $3,200,000. 

Throughout the country this con- 
centration on soaking the parker has 
more than doubled the already over- 
whelming burden of traffic cases that 
have clogged our court machinery for 
many years. Our traffic courts have 
become swamped with trivial of- 
fenses. Judges are so busy mechani- 
cally repeating the routine of “Five 
dollars and costs,” that they have no 
time to handle properly and punish 
properly the serious violators. Their 
clerks are so overwhelmed with pa- 
per work that thousands of viola- 
tors of the law—not only parkers 
but speeders and even drunken 
drivers—have discovered that if they 
just ignore a summons neither the 
police nor the courts will take the 
trouble to catch up with them. 

In a recent study of Chicago’s 
traffic courts, more than 50,000 in- 
stances in which violators of the 
traffic laws had not bothered to make 
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an appearance were brought to light. 
In New Orleans last spring a back- 
log of 70,000 unanswered | traffic 
tickets was uncovered. 

As the number of trivial traffic 
cases has grown, city after city has 
resorted to a new device—the cash 
register or cafeteria court. More than 
seventy per cent of all traffic tickets 
served by the police are now an- 
swerable in such violations bureaus. 
Without them the creaking machin- 
ery of the traffic courts would long 
since have collapsed. Yet only the 
most narrowly legalistic mind can 
view these fine-extracting mills as 
the homes of justice and law. 

The cafeteria, is, of course, a great 
time saver. The overtime parker need 
not waste an entire day awaiting 
his turn in court. All he has to do 
is to plead guilty—whether guilty 
or not—swallow his perhaps valid 
mitigating explanations, forego his 
constitutional right to a trial and 
answer “Yes” to the cafeteria clerk’s 
refrain of “Yawanna pay?” 

Of course, the ticketed citizen still 
technically retains his right to de- 
mand his traditional day in court. 
But when he tries to exercise that 
right he finds countless pressures 
exerted to induce a guilty plea. I 
have sat in forty courtrooms during 
the last six months watching this 
parody of justice. Typical was the 
performance I witnessed in a New 
York court last summer. 

The judge arrived more than an 
hour late while nearly 200 accused 
motorists sweated and fumed. But 
once the magistrate got down to 
work, his speed was a marvel to be- 
hold. 

First, he had his clerk call up all 
who were ready to plead guilty. Any- 
one offering a not-guilty plea or an 
explanation was gruffly ordered back 
to his seat. One woman approached 
the bench with a baby in her arms, 
to ask for special consideration. The 
magistrate, casting a bored eye upon 
her, cut her short with, “Lady, if 
you hadn’t done wrong you wouldn’t 
be here. Now get back to your seat 


and take your turn like everyone 
else.” 

The vast majority of the “guilty” 
were overtime parkers or those who 
had been unlucky enough to be 
caught parking in restricted areas. 
Without discernible rhyme or reason 
they drew fines of from four to ten 
dollars. 

Next—about an hour later—came 
the “guilty with an explanation” 
group. Many of these were speeders. 
3ut if their stories were glib they 
got off with fines as low as ten 
dollars. In some cases they paid even 
less than the parkers who had plead- 
ed guilty before them although every 
one of these people admitted driving 
at a rate that endangered lives and 
invited accidents. 

Those who pleaded not guilty were 
made to wait till noon and later be- 
fore they were even called before 
the bench. Then the vast majority 
were held over for trial at a later 
date by some other magistrate. Con- 
fronted with this choice of further 
loss of time from work, many offered 
to change their pleas to guilty. 

Small wonder that the attitude of 
the average motorist, tagged with a 
parking ticket, is one of utter cyni- 
cism. As my neighbor in court, a 
burly truck driver, put it: “Don’t 
be a dope. Plead guilty and get it 
over with.” 

Drives against the parker do not 
contribute to traffic safety; often 
they work against it. This has been 
demonstrated by New York City’s 
experience. For the last year and a 
half in New York, the police and 
the magistrate courts have been con- 
ducting a savage drive against park- 
ers. Last year they ticketed 83,806 
more parking ordinance violators 
than the year before. 

But to accomplish this prodigy of 
law enforcement they had to let up 
elsewhere. They managed to catch 
8270 fewer speeders, 6807 fewer 
drivers who ran through red lights. 

As a result, New York—which has 
always been below average in street 

(See COURT JUSTICE page 54) 
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Kiwanian 
Willie Spencer 


won world-wide renown 


because he had... 





IKE SELF-MADE millionaires and 
[| Horatio Alger heroes, champion 
athletes are a product of their own 
shrewdness, confidence and determi- 
nation. They work years perfecting 
skills and learning to exploit every 
opportunity offered by their oppo- 
nents. Thus a “champ” personifies 
the old American belief that the best 
man is one who succeeds through in- 
telligent perseverance 

Such a man is Kiwanian Willie 
Spenc he 
who has made headlines in three 


the bike-riding champion 


continents, and whose racing career 
is studded with triumphs over cir- 
cumstances as well as cyclists. When 
opportunity knocked on Willie’s door, 
it never had to pound long or hard 
because Willie seized the breaks and 
turned them into fame 

The first knocking came in 1915. It 
was so soft that few young men could 
have heard it, and so challenging that 
fewer still would have listened. Wil- 
lie, however, heard, listened and act- 
ed 

In those days he was a hefty, happy 
bike and motorcycle rider with three 
assets: a flancée, eight hundred dol- 
lars, and a brother who had just won 
the amateur bike racing champion 
] Brother Art’s vic- 
tory and Willie’s confidence con- 


ship of Canada 


vinced the boys that they could win 
big prize money by turning pro. They 
knew they couldn’t make money 
without spending some, so the broth- 
ers took Willie’s eight hundred dol- 
lars and motorcycled down to New- 
ark, New Jersey—the bike racing 
center of North America. 

That handsome Willie preferred 
riding to romance angered his best 
girl, but it revealed Willie’s determi- 
nation to succeed, regardless of the 
necessary sacrifices. The urge that 
caused Willie to leave his fiancée and 
gamble his savings on the ability of 
himself and his brother was the same 
compelling force which caused many 
people to leave Europe and better 
themselves in the New World. Like 


99 
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most immigrants, Willie and Art had 
some hard times, but they finally 
made good. 

Their gamble paid off in 1917, when 
Art won the American title. Willie 
had also turned pro, and finished the 
1917 season three places behind his 
brcther. 

Soon after he began riding for 
money, Willie made himself famous 
for challenging Frank Kramer, the 
Babe Ruth of bike racing. Kramer 
had won the American professional 
championship sixteen consecutive 
years, so everyone was amazed when 
young Willie proposed the match. 
What nobody knew was that Willie 
had studied Kramer’s style and fig- 
ured he could outsmart the veteran. 
But promoters thought the newcomer 
was just after a share of gate receipts, 





Willie squelched this 


not victory. 
idea by offering to race on a winner- 


take-all basis. 

The velodrome was jammed by 
fans who came to watch their idol 
put Willie in his place. But Willie 
amazed them by winning! 

His audacity in challenging and 
beating the great Frank Kramer was 
based on two things: knowledge of 
Kramer’s weakness and confidence in 
his own strength. The knowledge 
came from shrewdness in analyzing 
the opponent; the confidence from 
perseverance in making himself a 
better rider. 

Soon after beating Kramer, Willie 
took his first professional trip to 
Europe, where he again demonstrat- 
ed his power and skill, plus shrewd- 
ness, confidence and determination. 
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Promoters in Paris knew little about 
the young American, so they offered 
him a low-paying trial race. If he 
could win, he’d get a good contract. 
If not, he wouldn’t ride in the big 
Velodrome d’Hiver. Willie had just 
got off the boat and knew he wasn’t 
in condition to be sure of winning the 
first contest. To avoid risking every- 
thing on one race, Willie asked for a 
ten-race contract at 2000 francs for 
each race. Instead, he got the bum’s 
rush. 

“That afternoon,” recalls Willie, “I 
went down to a newspaper and found 
a sports writer who could speak a 
little English. I showed him my clip- 
ping book and told him that I was 
here to ride in the Velodrome (which 
I really was). I also told him that the 
opposition newspaper was going to 
use my picture (which it really was, 


although nobody knew it yet). And 
then they photographed me from all 
angles.” 

Then Willie told the same story to 
the other paper. They also took his 
picture. 

The next edition of both papers 
carried five column front page pic- 
tures of William Gerard Spencer, and 
the promoter who had brushed him 
off rushed to Willie for a contract! 
Willie justified his hoax by winning 
the world’s indoor championship be- 
fore leaving Europe. Victory over the 
promoter and other top bikers proved 
the value of Willie’s formula for fame 
—confidence in himself, determina- 
tion and clever exploitation of his 
ability. Further proof: From 1923 to 
1927, Willie won an average of 
$32,000 a year. He maintained apart- 
ments in Paris, Berlin and New York 


Willie Spencer, left, lunches with Ralph DePalma, a famous 
automobile race driver. Since the war ended his bike race promoting, 
Willie has been West Coast representative for several cycle makers, 

who find that his will-to-win is valuable in business. 
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City, commuting between them while 
he broke five world’s records and 
captured three American champion- 
ships. He visited Australia in 1920, 
1924 and 1926, each time winning the 
Aussies’ top racing honors. 

Willie Spencer’s razzle-dazzle rac- 
ing career came to a razzle-dazzle 
finish in September 1927. During a 
contract dispute with John Chapman, 
manager of the velodromes in New- 
ark, New York City, Boston and 
Providence, Willie threatened to pro- 
mote his own races. Chapman just 
laughed—until one Sunday morning 
toward the end of the month. The 
day before, Willie hac. drawn $10,000 
in fifty dollar bills out of his bank 
and visited the homes of star bikers. 
He offered them contracts and cash 
bonuses to ride for him. Willie had 
worked all night, and by Sunday 
morning, he had signed up thirty of 
America’s best cyclists, and two Eu- 
ropean teams! 

Without sleep he went to the velo- 
drome and won the five mile Sunday 
race. Collecting his prize money at 
the box office, Willie discovered that 
the management had “found out 
about my all-night activities. They 
paid us [the riders] and then closed 
the velodrome. It never opened 
again.” 

Manager Chapman should have 
known better than to laugh at Willie 
Spencer’s declaration of indepen- 
dence. 

This began Willie’s promotional 
career, which ended when the recent 
war killed bike racing. Willie has 
since represented several cycle mak- 
ers. 

Commenting on the value of his 
racing experiences, Willie explains 
that “Competition has given me 
something I wouldn’t sell for a mil- 
lion dollars: the will to win in ev- 
erything I take on. I have found that 
second place is no good to me, in 
business as in racing.” 

The Kiwanis Club of Los Angeles 
got a real live wire when Willie 
Spencer joined last year. THE END 
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WW N OUR COLORED brother decides to go fishing, he 
has a definite plan and pattern. His methods pro- 
duce the greatest number of fish for the least exertion. 

You never see a colored man whipping a trout stream 
with a fly rod; you never see him casting a wooden 
minnow more or less accurately alongside a lily pad to 
lure a bass or a pike out of the depths; you never see 
him pulling a boat across a lake with a drone spoon troll- 
ing behind to catch a muskie or a pickerel. He has 
never been known to get out into the big water in a twin 
screw cruiser trolling a bait through the choppy waves 
of the Gulf Stream to hook into a marlin or a sailfish. 
That’s white man’s foolishness, and he will have none 
of it. So thoroughly has he set his limitations on fishing 
that there is a type of fishing known as Darkey Fishin’. 

Darkey Fishin’ reached its highest state of perfection 
along the sea wall of the muddy Potomac in the City of 
Washington. The brother takes half a dozen 
steel ribs from an old-fashioned cotton umbrella. Each 
of these ribs has a hole at the end where the cloth is 
sewed on and another in the middle where the cross rib 
is attached. He goes to the dime store and buys some 
toy bells such as come on the sleigh bell harness with 
which small children play. One of these bells he at- 
taches to the top of each umbrella rib. Then he baits 
a hand line with a lump of dough (he is fishing for carp), 
throws out the line, draws it taut against the sinker and 
ties it to the middle hole in one of the umbrella ribs, 
which he stands erect in a crack in the stone sea wall. 

He sets up half a dozen such rigs, lies down, pulls his 
hat over his eyes and goes to sleep. When a luckless 
carp comes along, swallows the dough ball and finds that 
he has a fish hook in his middle, he jerks his protest, 
shakes the umbrella rib and rings the darkey’s dinner 
bell. Sambo rouses, pulls in his fish overhand, rebaits 
the hook and goes back to sleep. 

It is debatable whether our colored brother has a 
deeper conception of the art of fishing. The greatest 
number of fish with the least effort has something to 
commend it. 

Perhaps I am excusing myself, because a few days ago 
I went Darkey Fishin’, with only a pole, however. I 
wanted to catch some Sailor’s Choice, a fish the size of 
your hand that looks a bit like a large blue gill or sun 
perch. It is a particularly nice pan fish, comparable to 
a Norfolk Spot, and I wanted a few for Sunday breakfast. 

I sat down on the end of a wharf which extended out 
into the salt water of one of our inland waterways, and 


colored 
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began to fish and doze a bit in the sun. [I was startled 
out of my nap when something hit my pole like a bullet. 
Then I saw the projectile fall into the water at my feet. 
It was one of those hard-headed beetles which crack into 
your windshield at night. They fly fast but never seem 
to know where they are going. 

The one which hit my fish pole made a slowly revolv- 
ing eddy in the water Without any ability to swim, it 
tried to climb out of the water. A leaf drifted by and 
the beetle clutched at the edge of it, only to have the 
The leaf drifted on and the 
beetle continued to struggle. I watched to see if a fish 
would come along and swallow it. A chip of wood 
passed within reach and the clumsy beetle climbed up 
on it, only to find that the chip was too small and sank 
beneath its weight. Next a small round stick the size 
of half a lead pencil drifted by. The beetle tried to 
climb up on this, only to set it spinning like you have 
seen a lumber jack riding a saw log in the movies. The 
beetle gave up at last and drifted close enough for me to 
reach my hand down into the water and lift it out on the 
wharf. Without a word of thanks or goodbye, it scuttled 
off across the planks looking like something Walt Disney 
had drawn. 

I sat there wondering if we know so much more than 
that dumb beetle. We go blundering along on our own 
private selfish business, little heeding where we are 
going until we find ourselves in the routine of a slow- 
moving whirlpool. Because we want to escape from it 
all, we grasp at straws. 

We grasp at isms and all sorts of queer beliefs. We 
grasp at such lovely but impractical dreams as the Town- 
send Plan, or at such vicious things as the Ku Klux 
Klan. Less than half of us go to the polls to cast our 
votes, and when we do go, we follow each other like 
sheep, voting for elephants, donkeys, slogans and parties. 

Clutching blindly, stupidly, at this and that, we find 
ourselves plunged into the bloodiest holocaust the world 
has ever known. 

Let us pray while we are fighting that the hand of God 
will reach down and lift us out of this maelstrom and 
place our feet on solid ground again. 

We are involved in a war to the death—the death of 
Japan and Germany and everything they stand for, or 
the death of democracy and all it stands for. When we 
shall have won this war, let us pray God for the wisdom 
and the unselfishness to make another war like this one 
impossible. THE END 


leaf turn over and hide it. 
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N 1938 weE spent $1,000,000,000 for 
] defense. Today we waste that 
much. 

The armed services recently pro- 
posed to build 910 family houses in 
Alaska at a cost of $58,350 a house 
and 828 family houses at Guam at a 
cost of $48,000 a house. 

The Army requested $108,290,859 
for the purchase of 838,000 “tropical 
uniforms” (more uniforms than there 
are soldiers, incidentally) at $129 
each. 

The Army asked for money to 
modernize 102 more M-26 tanks than 
it owns. 

In another case, a clerk made an 
error with a decimal point and thus, 
undetected, $30,000,000 more went 
into the Army’s budget request. 

The Army hasn’t been able to ac- 
count for 9000 missing tanks. 

Now, of course, it is generally rec- 
ognized that because of the existing 
world situation, this country must 
maintain a strong military position; 
and there are few in this country who 
would have it otherwise. But what 
the Hoover Report wants to do is, 
without impairing the true efficiency 
of the armed services, take up the 
slack caused by extravangance, care- 
lessness and lack of teamwork among 
the three major military arms. 

The Army, Navy and Air Force 
today are spending $15,000,000,000 a 
year—nearly twice the cost of the 
whole government ten years ago! 
Military expenditures now cost every 
person in this country one hundred 
dollars a year—compared to eight 
dollars in 1938. 

No one would accuse our former 
president, Herbert Hoover, of wish- 
ing to encourage a policy of appease- 
ment and buckling-down to Russia. 
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All he is after is to cut out the waste, 
the deadwood and the unnecessary. 

The Hoover Commission estimates 
that at least a billion dollars could be 
saved without damaging the essen- 
tial defense program in any way. 
High officials of the armed services 
themselves have confirmed this fig- 
ure—and other authorities have es- 
timated it as high as a billion and a 
half dollars. 

The arms unification bill has been 
passed by both houses and signed by 
the President. This phase of the 
Hoover Commission report has been 


enacted into law. But the Hoover 
Commission was concerned with 
something else besides waste and 


extravagance in military matters. It 
warned: “We must hold the military 
rigidly accountable to the President, 
the Congress and the people. We 
must do this not only to safeguard 
our democratic traditions against 
militarism but to insure that mili- 
tary policy shall be in close accord 
with national needs and _ national 
welfare without damaging or 
destroying our national economy. At 
present we can be sure of none of 
these things.” 

Because of the sensational nature 
of waste and mismanagement discov- 
ered across the board in government 
functioning, it is sometimes forgotten 
that the purpose of the Hoover Com- 
mission is not only to save money, as 
useful and wonderful a thing as this 
is to the tax-burdened citizenry, 
but to streamline the government 
into becoming more efficient and 
more sensitive to the requirements 
of a people in a democracy. 

And there is one more thing to be 
kept in mind: Despite the terrific 
fight that entrenched greed and 


Economy is the most 
obvious reason for support 
of the Hoover Plan. 

But just as important 

is the simplification 

and efficieney that will 
follow, making it 

easier for citizens to 
eheck up on their 


government, 


The 
2 


ea nd 
in a series 


of three articles 
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power and the limited views that 
the status quo always puts up when 
a sweeping change is contemplated, 
there is a real chance this time that 
the battle can be won. 

The non-partisan Hoover Report, 
coming after months of devoted and 








zealous work by some of the most 
public-spirited men of the country, 
including the late James Forrestal 
and Dean Acheson, is destined to 
rank with the monumental and clas- 
sic documents of our time. It is not 
only a clear-cut blueprint around 
which we of today can rally to bring 
about better government, but it will 
serve as a guide for generations to 


come. 


Ar a time when we are becoming 
increasingly aware that our ideologi- 
cal enemies are banking on our 
country becoming bankrupt and are 
doing everything they can to maneu- 
our re- 
the 


uncovered 


into use of 


human 


ver US unwise 


sources, and material, 


Hoovet 


example 


Commission has 


after example of waste, 


carelessness and bureacratic lethargy 
and inefficiency. For instance: 

In connection with the reduction 
of one agency from 7000 to 5000 em- 
ployees, a personnel office spent 
fourteen man-years in 
the reduction at a cost of $50,000. 

The Army 


reau of 


processing 


Engineers and the Bu- 
each drew up 
plans for a Hell’s Can- 
yon, Idaho. They differed in essential 
and by 
and 


Reclamation 


project at 


particulars ot construction 
more than $75,000,000 in 
each set of plans cost $250,000. 

When a Missouri 


advice on to fertilize his field, 


cost 
farmer sought 
how 
from five 


the advice came govern- 


and was varied and 


ment agencies 
contradictory 
There are 23.000 persons working 


full time in government personnel 
offices, 
000 a vear. There is a ratio of one 


drawing salaries of $760,000,- 


personnel worker for every seventy- 
eight employees in the government— 
in some cases, there is one personnel 
worker for every thirty-eight em- 
ployees. 

At Honolulu the Army completed 
a 1500-bed hospital at a cost of $37,- 
000,000, despite the fact that an ad- 
jacent Navy hospital could meet the 
of all armed forces 
patients in the area 

At Houston, Texas a 1000-bed 
Navy hospital costing $12,000,000 
was built during the war with the 
express understanding that it would 
revert to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion as a postwar facility. However, 
the Navy refused to transfer the hos- 
pital after the war, despite the fact 
that only ten per cent of its total 
capacity was being used for Navy 
personnel. As a result, the Veterans’ 
Administration let bids for a new 
1000-bed hospital immediately ad- 
jacent to the Navy hospital, to be 


current needs 
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built at an estimated cost of $25,- 
000,000. 

Some fifty different agencies en- 
gage in gathering federal statistics, 
which result not only in a staggering 
cost of $43,000,000 a year, but con- 
trary figures and gaps. 

Employees threatened with 
charge can usually appeal to three 


dis- 
different agencies. Thus, one “wholly 
unsatisfactory” stenographer held on 
for seventeen months. 

No less than seventeen unrelated 
systems of classifying and catalogu- 
ing government property have been 
in use at one time; the Navy found 
879 oil classified under 4500 
different descriptions! 

Construction cost of government 
hospitals runs from $20,000 to $51,000 
per bed, compared with an estimated 
$16,000 per bed for private hospitals. 


seals 


Ir cases such as these make you 
want to jump up and do something 

good! It’s going to take an aroused 
lethargy, in- 
from 


going to 


citizenry to drive out 


difference and boondoggling 
the government. But 
take more than one jumping up to 
it is going to be a 


It 1s 


accomplish this 


long, hard-fought and bitter battle 
with the “Yes-Buts,” the govern- 
ment officials and pressure groups 


who are all for the Hoover Report 
“in principle” but who want their 
own pet projects, agencies and un- 
dertakings exempted from any 
change. And that is the prime 
ger to the Hoover Re port—not that 
anyone will frontal attack 
on it, but that it will be weakened 
by piece-meal, guerrilla tactics. 

One of the great 


governmental _ st! 


aqaan- 


make a 


evils of the ex- 
isting ucture is 
“empire building.” Supervisors are 
rated and paid according to the num- 


ber of workers under them and thus 


are encouraged to build up their 
work forces. And then some bureau- 
cratic heads don’t like to see their 


staffs cut as a matter of prestige. 
The result is feuding among govern- 
ment agencies over matters of juris- 
diction, and that means overlapping 
work and waste. 

But while, on the one hand, there 
are too many boondoggling and un- 
necessary jobs in the government, 
there is, at the other extreme of 
the picture, an even more distressing 
situation: the lack of able, enthusi- 
astic workers. There are two main 
reasons for this latter fact: frustrat- 
ing red tape and cumbersome below- 
par co-workers discourage the sin- 
cere and willing government employ- 
ees. And the pay scale for certain 
jobs just isn’t high enough to attract 


the kind of people needed to fill them. 

Every year some 500,000 civilian 
employees of the government quit 
their jobs and have to be replaced. 
This is one-fourth of the total num- 
ber of employees, and it is doubtful 
if any business could survive that 
kind of a turnover. Perhaps the gov- 
ernment’s single biggest problem 
is securing and then hanging on to 
abler workers. 

The government’s recruiting ma- 
chinery is awkward and slow. In- 
consistent pay schedules, uncertain 
promotions, the fetish of giving sen- 
iority preference over capability, 
keep government workers  dis- 
gruntled. Red tape designed to pre- 
vent political firings makes it a diffi- 
cult proposition to eliminate super- 
fluous or incompetent workers. 

Then there is something else, and 
a very important something: a lack 
of clear-cut authority in the govern- 
ment over certain functions. The best 
can never be accomplished unless 
there is always someone with a di- 
rect responsibility for the undertak- 


ings. 
All these things, in addition to cut- 
ting the unnecessary cost of gov- 


ernment, the Hoover Report seeks 
to correct, to the one end it has in 
mind: making the government func- 
tion with more speed and efficiency 
without deviating from any demo- 
cratic principles. 


In THe vanguard of the fight to 
bring this about is the Citizens Com- 
mittee for Reorganization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government, 
composed of eminent men from all 
walks of life, union leaders as well 
as heads of industry. Dr. Robert L. 
Johnson, president of Temple Uni- 
versity and chairman of the commit- 
tee, points out: 

ob- 


“Reorganization faces 


mechanical, procedural and 


many 
stacles 
human—and of these the greatest is 
human. Resistance to change is not 
a monopoly of government. It is 
natural to defend what you're do- 
ing. 

He sees it as a struggle against in- 
difference and a “modern revolution 
against entrenched complacency.” 

He believes that we can win this 
battle but that we’re going to have 
to be tough and determined, that it 
is not a fight for “summer patriots 
and sunshine soldiers.” 

This is something to bear very 
much in mind. 

But, if you're still game, hang on. 
In the next article Ill tell you just 
exactly what you, as an individual, 
can do. THE END 
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i jew POOR LITTLE guy who built his 
small house on the creek bank 
because property values were cheap, 
gambled that a disastrous flood 
palit occur until he had raised 
his family or was able to afford a 
place farther up the side of the hill. 
But the flood came, and the little fel- 
low rescued what he could. Then the 
service clubs rose up in arms and 
nigh dudgeon. They passed resolu- 


tions and mailed them to the city 
fathers. 
Later, when the council or the 


commission met to consider the reso- 
lution, who attended? Not the service 


club! They thought it was being 
handled by the committee. Not the 
committee! They thought they had 


done their 
resolution. 

So the council or the commission 
took the position that this was like 
most problems over which the public 
gets excited—like the roof that can’t 
be fixed when it’s raining and doesn’t 
need to be fixed when the sun is 
shining. 

Let’s go one step further. We'll 
say that the man with the building 
in the creek begins to wonder what 
the service club 1s going to do about 
the flood problem, so he sits in with 
the executive committee and when 
the proper time comes, he sounds off. 
What happens? The chairman leads 
him aside and says in a confidential 
tone, “John, you don’t quite under- 
stand. We’re a civic club, and when 
you say we ought to vote these men 
out of office you’re getting into 
politics. We simply can’t get into 
politics.” 

Believe me when I say that the 
most lily-white civic project of the 
most lily-white service club—if it 
involves the expenditure of public 


duty when they wrote the 
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By L. T. SHOEMAKER 


funds—will be considered civic in its 
conception, but the mechanics by 
which it is accomplished are political, 
pure and simple. Many a needed 
civic improvement has died a-born- 
ing because someone in the back row 
has dubbed the movement “politics.” 

One of our most serious problems 
in my home town, for had 
to do with recreational facilities for 
the entire population. But there was 
no great dismay on the part of any 
civic group when the city dropped 
its budget for this particular depart- 
ment to a point where the amount 
provided was less than the price of 
a package of cigarettes per year. I 
started telling the people about the 
need for these funds—and the par- 
ent-teacher groups became _inter- 
ested. Then some church groups got 
interested. In six years’ time, we 
have been able to increase the 
amount in the city budget to a figure 
more than ten times what it was six 
years ago. Later we went to work 
to convince the property owners that 
our childrén needed decent schools. 
It took time, but a couple of years 
later the property owners voted a big 
bond issue to meet the problem. 

Since then the school board has 
been playing footsie with the city 
council and they haven’t sold the 
bonds yet. So now the community 
and service clubs are demanding that 
the job be done as promised ’way 
back when. 

Politics? No, pure civics. And so 
it goes and is still going. The greatest 
obstacle to the work of developing 
needed projects for the good of all 
the people is the people themselves. 


instance, 


politicians into recognizing the 


In order to merit the name, community 


service organizations have te prod 


needs 


and wishes of people in that community. 


They meet and they hear a speaker. 
But two weeks later anyone has to 
ask ten or twenty people before he 
can get the name of the speaker. The 
subject? That’s something else, too 
And we go on, feeling that we are 
honest, upright, interested citizens 
and church members—counting that 
gained on which we sat and 
somebody from some- 
something—and 


day 
listened to 
where talk about 
then everyone applauded. 

Everyone agrees that in the grand 
game of golf there is the greatest 
need for the “follow through” 
that applies to everything you at- 
tempt in a civic way. If you aren't 
going to stay in the game, don’t buy 
any chips. If you aren’t going to be 
in there at the finish, don’t start. 

Remember that the men in office 
are always interested in the number 
of voters involved in any problem— 
If you want to see how im- 
pressible your public officials are, 
pass a resolution and follow it to 
the council chamber or the court 
house. Watch how quickly some 
members ask for time out to deter- 
mine what can be done to make the 
citizenry happy. But you’ve got to 
go one step further—you’ve got to 
follow through all the way to a 
definite decision. If your petition is 
accepted and filed, as many of them 
are, try to find which waste basket 
it is to be filed in. 

The old adage, “Eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty,” is certainly 
applicable. Find out the mechanics 
of moving your problem right over 
the goal line. It has long been said 
the best defense is a good offense— 
and the more aggressive the public 
becomes, the more conscious your 
public officials will be of your needs 
and desires. THE END 


-and 


always. 
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Above is a portrait of Kiwanian-Editor Houston 


The Bible Comes To Lite 


A Texas Kiwanian has conceived and edited a book 


best se ller, 


ok, but let’s admit that al- 


it is bought very often, it 
] 
i 


well read. And let’s admit, director 
no amount of pleading from Associated 
lpit or in the press will suc- what people 


getting those to read it who all else, is other people. He knows 


e the desire. that books, 
ring all this, Houston Harte, printed and illustrated media must 
ll characters really human. 


of the San Angelo, Texas make 


successful journalist, de- But Kiwanian Houston has been a 
student of the Bible for a good many 


create that desire. He thinks 


knows why the stories of the Bible years, 
impressed with the unreality of the 
Biblical 
everyday lives. Noah, 
Isaiah, Solomon, Jonathan and the 


appealing. In his professional 


“vening Standard and Stand- 





Harte, done by Guy Rowe, who has illustrated 
Harte’s new and revolutionary book, In Our Image. 
To the right is one of thirty-two precedent- 
breaking illustrations. It shows Adam and 

the creation of the world, with emphasis on the 


wonderment that must have pervaded the 


mind of man’s progenitor when he first faced the 


unknown future. All the illustrations are 
reproduced in the book in full color. 


that breaks away from the tradition that Biblical characters are too 


sacred to be pictured as flesh and blood persons. 


ke to read about, above 


Tilustrations Copyright 1949 by Oxford University Press, Ing 









others seem to exist only in the Bible 
or in Biblical times, and if they were 
to appear today we would expect to 
see them only on the stage. No one 
imagines them walking down the 
streets of our cities and towns, as- 
sociated with us in our business or 


as neighbors in our own communities 
encountering the same _ difficulties 
and pleasures as we do. 

And this aura of unreality in the 
text of religious books has been 
intensified rather than dispelled by 
the illustrations. Ancient Biblical 
characters have always been drawn 
in a traditional style established in 
the dark ages and no more expres- 
sive or appealing to the average per- 












































































Here, for the first time, the student of the Bible can see a 

rendition of Joshua as he might have looked as the leader of the Israelites, 
The grave responsibility of his task lights his eyes as he foresees 

defeat, yet knows he must carry out the will of God. 


son than the hieroglyphics on Egyp- 
tian tombs. Houston felt that it was 
the lifeless illustrations as much as 
anything else that killed any desire 
to read about what happened to the 
characters. They were pictured to 
incite reverence and awe, and for 
that reason they were unworldly 
and unreal. 

So Kiwanian Harte decided to 
put together a book of Old Testa- 
ment stories that would be illustrated 
with pictures of people the reader 
could get to know and understand. 
That book, In Our Image, is being 
published this month by the Oxford 
University Press. Advance comment 
on it suggests that it will be some- 
thing of a sensation. 

The illustrations have been done 
by Guy Rowe, a distinguished Amer- 
ican painter who signs himself “Giro” 
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and is most generally known for his 
Time covers. He is a famous western 
contemporary of author Harte, who 


commissioned him to take on the 
assignment in 1945. He was not a 
religious man and when he was 


asked to consider an unorthodox 
presentation of Biblical characters 
he admitted he didn’t know them 
very well. But he liked research and 
the prospect of not only reading but 
truly studying the Bible for clues 
to personal character appealed to 
him. 

He spent months reading and re- 
reading the Old Testament. As soon 
as he felt he knew a character, he 
began to search for a counterpart 
in real life. He found them among 
his own acquaintances and in public 
places. His own son and daughter- 
in-law posed for his painting of 


Adam and Eve. But for all his other 
characters, his models were images 
created in his mind as he read the 
Biblical account of their lives and 
vivified by similarity in people he 
saw around him. 

Guy Rowe has broken completely 
with the tradition that Biblical char- 
acters must consist of nothing but 
paint and pigment because they are 
too “holy” for human comparison. The 
thirty-two full-page, full-color illus- 
trations in In Our Image are living, 
breathing men and women made of 
skin, flesh, blood, bones and nerves. 
Noah and his wife are simple labor- 
ing people, a class which is ageless, 
but in their eyes is the new light 
that came when they saw the new 
world left by the receding flood. Saul 
has the look of the earnest young 
cowherd that he was, but there 
are the sinister lines that go with 
corruption and the evil of misused 
power. The four years of close ac- 
quaintance with his characters have 
enabled Artist Rowe to breathe not 
only life but strength or weakness, 
beauty or ugliness, dignity or pathos 
into the people who, but for an ac- 
cident of time, might be struggling 
with the more varied but parallel 
problems of living today. In this 
book, Editor Harte and Artist Rowe 
have proved that awe and reverence 
cannot take the place of human un- 
derstanding in building character 
interest—even where there is a deep 
spiritual appeal. 

But the pictures are not the only 
progressive feature of In Our Image. 
Seven clergymen, each 
representing a different Protestant 
faith, helped select the twenty-six 
stories in the Old Testament that 
make up the book. Those twenty- 
six narratives are the ones that are 
the most dramatic and most signifi- 
cant in relation to the problems of 
current living. Each story is told 
in its entirety in the exact words of 
the King James Version of the Bible, 
but with non-essential material 
omitted. The result is swift and 
smooth narrative that brings the text 
as well as the illustrations into step 
with the present. 

The book is large enough—nine 


prominent 


inches by twelve, which is even a 
little than the outside di- 
mensions of this page—to be able 
to reproduce illustrations and set up 
text in an attractive modern format. 
On the bookstalls, In Our Image will 
compare favorably in every way with 
the other modern books beside it. 
If it starts a trend, it might well 
cause a renaissance of religious lit- 
erature. THE END 


larger 
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oo THE thirty days of April 
1950, a corps of more than 150,- 
000 enumerators will undertake the 
gigantic task of counting close to 
150,000,000 persons. This means an- 
other decade has just about run over 
the dam of time, and the mandatory 
decennial census required by Section 
Three of the first article of the Con- 
stitution will be taken. 

Cities, towns, villages, slums, 
swanky apartments, lonely ranch 
houses, wayside trailers, even hobo 
hideouts will be canvassed in a full- 
scale campaign to take the most com- 
plete national inventory of all time. 

One of the Census Bureau’s chief 
problems is that of lining up reliable 
and conscientious personnel to serve 
as the enumerators. In the past, local 
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By O. A. BATTISTA 


housewives, retired workers and vol- 
unteer community leaders have been 
the mainstay of the Bureau of the 
Census in carrying through its job. 
But the 1950 decennial census, in 
effect the greatest quiz session of all 
time, presents personnel difficulties 
of its own. 

A new questionnaire is to be used, 
and mechanical geniuses especially 
designed for the job are going to do 
the counting and the sorting. The 
task of training tens of thousands of 
enumerators, however, remains one 
of the biggest undertakings. 

Various plans are under con- 
sideration to help make the 1950 
decennial census a real success. The 
Bureau of the Census has been con- 
sulting with many _ educational 








You ean take part in the 


greatest quiz of all time by 


helping the government take 


eensus next April, when 150 


million will be interviewed. 


Mi 
MH 
TUNES 
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groups as well as community-minded 
organizations in the hope of en- 
listing the assistance of teachers and 
community leaders. 

The main object behind the bu- 
reau’s move to solicit the cooperation 
of people who are best qualified to 
win the confidence of those they 
interview, and who are capable of 
filling out lengthy forms accurately, 
is that past experience with local 
housewives and retired workers has 
been discouraging. One of the most 
important aspects of any kind of 
census taking is that the enumerator 
must win the confidence of those 
being interviewed so that the in- 
formation collected will be accurate. 
Needless to say, they found their 
data misrepresented the facts when 
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they had to rely on local housewives 
who went to their neighbors asking 
them their ages and other personal 
questions. 

Actually, the federal census law 
requires absolute secrecy concerning 
details relating to each establishment 
or person. Emphasis should be placed 
on the fact that not even the FBI 
will have access to any of the an- 
swers which will be given to enu- 
merators next April. Extremely 
heavy fines and long jail terms will 
be dealt out to anyone violating the 
rules of strict secrecy which apply 
to census information. 

Information given to the Census 
Bureau cannot be used for taxation, 
regulation or investigation. Facts 
about individuals are available only 
to Census Bureau employees, who 
are sworn to secrecy. Such facts are 
used exclusively for statistical pur- 
poses in such a manner that all 
identities are concealed by a fool- 
proof system. 

The vital cog in this system is the 
enumerator, and that is why there is 
a great need for responsible com- 
munity leaders to volunteer their 
services for next April’s big quiz. 
All enumerators employed by the 
Bureau of the Census must receive 
a limited amount of instruction re- 
garding the scope of their moral re- 
sponsibilities, and how to win the 
confidence of those they interview, 
so the answers will be as close to the 
truth as possible. 


[nprvipvats and communities, as 
well as the nation as a whole, have 
much to gain from the results of an 
accurate decennial census. 

Using the tabulated returns, com- 
munities will base their estimates of 
needs for the next decade in housing, 
transportation, water supply, hos- 
pital facilities and school accommo- 
dations. Businessmen will rely on 
this factual information in planning 
the sites for new plants or determin- 
ing the market for a new product. 
Legislators will at last have actual 
facts on which to plan new legislation 
dealing with unemployment, the na- 
tional health and the problems of 
social security. 

According to Mr. J. C. Capt, di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Census, 
here are some of the broad con- 
clusions that are expected to come 
out of the 1950 decennial census. 

For the first time in American his- 
tory, the population count should 
reveal a preponderance of women 
over men. The population of the 
nation during the past ten years is 
expected to show an increase of more 
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than fifteen million. There will be 
substantial increases in the number 
of children under ten and the num- 
ber of persons over sixty-five. Cali- 
fornia’s population will have in- 
creased enough, as a result of the 
tens of thousands who have migrated 
west, to entitle it to eight more Con- 
gressmen. 

There will be some extremely sig- 
nificant trends shown for future 
markets, also. Farmers are going to 
need more tractors, cultivators and 
combines because the census data 
will show that mechanization of 
farming is going ahead full steam. 
Such a trend automatically will af- 
fect the rubber boots and overalls 
market. 

Similarly, the question as to how 





well our communities are equipped 
to handle the expected influx of the 
millions of babies born in recent 
years will be answered. The figures 
will aid in getting some action to 
expand schools to accommodate to- 
morrow’s youngsters when _ they 
show up to register for school a few 
years from now. 

The coming world’s greatest quiz 
program will provide vital informa- 
tion for the security of the nation, 
valuable information for the future 
planning of each community, and 
practical data for each and every 
business and professional man. To 
help make it a success, a Kiwanis 
club could do well to establish a 
project to obtain suitable enumer- 
ators. THE END 


This electric tabulator will be used by the government in 
recording the billions of facts gathered by 150,000 enumerators. It 
utilizes a complicated system, designed to insure complete secrecy 
and do the immense statistical job most efficiently. 
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an you Bone them 
for not go ing to Church? 


w° YOU DIDN’T go to church last 
7 Sunday—or the Sunday before— 
or even the Sunday before that! I 
wonder why? 

Now wait a moment—I'm not go- 
ing to criticize or censure. Perhaps 


] can 


ture a guess as to your reasons. 


even sympathize a bit, or ven- 
For 
you see, there was a time, not so 
very long ago, when I almost stopped 
going to church, too. 

It happened like this: Just after 
he conclusion of World War II, my 


t 
husband and I, with our three chil- 
dren, moved to a lovely town in New 
Jersey—a cultural sort of community 
with excellent schools and churches 


of several denominations. We 


were 
the 


church of the denomination we had 


quick to place our letters in 


to 


always belonged 


We had not 
though, before we became 


been attending serv- 


ices long, 
7 > 7 
aware oft a certain herce denomina- 


tionalism and tension which we had 


t before in all our church 
Then 
series of sermons on current 


in the light of Old Testament proph- 


never fel 
experience there followed a 
events 
ecies, ending in an hour-and-twen- 
tv-minute discussion of the end of 
the world, and the terrifying ways 
in which the end might come. 
During the course of these pseudo- 
scientific expositions, we were 
warned and exhorted to “be ready!” 
Our lives seemed to be 
growing curiously empty. We had al- 
ways loved to go to Sunday services, 
for both my husband and I were 
children of ministers. From child- 
hood we had regarded these moments 
of worship as wells of inspiration at 


religious 


By MARY PEACOCK 


which we might fill our hearts and 
minds for another week’s living. But 
now the well dry. 
Worst of all, 


daughter, who was an eager and en- 


was running 


our ten-year-old 
thusiastic church-goer, and just at 
the age when she should be most re- 
ceptive to God’s plan in her own life, 
was so disturbed and overwrought 
by these prophetic sermons, that we 
actually couldn’t allow her to go to 
church any longer. 

“Will the 


that?” she asked in genuine distress. 


world really end like 


“Will it be soon, and will it hurt 
people?” 
We didn’t want our child to be 


into the Kingdom of God 
wanted her to 
experience, a 


frightened 
-we have a real 
religious spiritual 
awakening such as we had known. 
So, while our daughter dutifully 
stayed at home following her attend- 
ance at Sunday School, we went on 
to church—and heard stirring indict- 
ments of liberalism in religious be- 
liefs, denunciations of the Catholic 
Church, and many other such topics. 
Finally, this question had to be 
answered: Should we leave the 
denomination to which we had al- 
ways belonged, or should we stick it 
out, hoping that the next minister 
would be a little concerned 
with man’s soul, and less with his 
dogmas? Should our children be 
denied the right to attend church— 
or be subjected to sermons which 
could only cloud and confuse the 
beautiful simplicity of their young 


more 


immediate 
visit 


minds? For the pres- 
ent, we determined to other 
churches and see what we might find 
in them. 

In the months that followed, our 
religious lives were enriched by our 
association with other Christian fel- 
lowships in our community. We 
were especially impressed with one 
young minister who seemed con- 
cerned only with the great spiritual 
truths of the Bible, and who didn’t 
indulge in any religious quibbling 
We could sense, too, that here was a 
membership—a grouping together of 
people—who would never tolerate 
any form of sensationalism as a sub- 
stitute for spirituality, and felt that 
-that our 
children would have a chance to find 
God under 


we could be at home here 


their way to inspired 
leadership. 

It happened, then, that we 
south for a brief visit, and made it a 
point to attend the church where my 


father had preached for more than 


went 


sixteen years prior to his passing. 
But what of the minister? Would he 
preach, as my father had preached, 
of things too great and too eternal to 
be quibbled over by mere man? He 
rose behind the pulpit, announced 
his subject as “The Changing Christ,” 
and delivered one of the most soul- 
stirring sermons I have ever heard! 
One would not ask for a moment, “Is 
he fundamental, or is he modern?” 
One only knew that he was holding 
up Christ for all men to see—a Christ 
who changes for each of us, accord- 
ing to his needs. There was the so- 
cial Christ, for zealous youth who 
demand a social gospel; there was 
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Photo by Acme from medieval German print 


Fire and brimstone religious concepts, typified by this old painting, 
do not meet the spiritual needs of men and women in 1949, 


the comforting Christ for those who 
sorrow, the saving, forgiving Christ 
for all who seek salvation; there was 
the Christ whom we had found long 
ago in our childhood, and who had 
changed with our every changing 
need through the years. 

Refreshed and rededicated, we re- 
turned to our home. On Sunday 
morning, we attended the church of 
which we were still members and 
were greeted by ushers giving out 
pamphlets announcing the pastor’s 
sermon topics for the next few 
months. I quote two typical ones: 

“Do Babies Go to Heaven When 
They Die?” 

“Is There Really a Hell?” 

At last, the way was clear. We 
would not hesitate any longer, but 
would ask for our release and join a 
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church of another denomination—a 
church in which we believed that our 
children might have a chance to find 
a straight pathway to God, unclut- 
tered by puzzling questions of theol- 
ogy or discussions of current rents 
and schisms. 

There are those who might say, 
“So you let one minister drive you 
out of your own denomination!” 

And our answer to that is simply 
this: “We aren’t quite that denomi- 
nationally-minded. For, after all, it 
isn’t just the preacher himself—the 
membership, too, is at fault—a mem- 
bership which not only tolerates, but 
also actually enjoys that kind of a 
ministry. We cannot conscientiously 
have any part in it.” 

Denominations are good, perhaps 
even necessary, human nature being 


By quibbling over 


medieval theology, some of 


our ministers are making 


stay-at-homes out of 


ehurehgoers who refuse to 


accept a substitute for 


true Christianity. 


what it is. History proves, too, that 
it isn’t always wise to try to stamp 
too many people in the same mold. 
But granting this to be true, Chris- 
tians can’t afford to forget for a mo- 
ment that the truth of God tran- 
scends all boundaries of sect or creed 
or dogma; and that for those who 
seek to worship in spirit and in truth, 
controversy and sensationalism have 
no place in our churches. 

In August of 1948, the 
Council of Churches convened at 
Amsterdam to bring Christians 
closer together. This should not be 
construed as an attempt to destroy or 
even weaken our many denomina- 
tions, but as an earnest effort to knit 
them more closely together. Chris- 
tianity cannot reach and save the 
world by flaunting difference in be- 
liefs, nor by the pompous statement 
of creeds, but by showing to the 
world simply, sincerely and directly 
that Christianity does work in our 
own churches, as exemplified in the 
lives of their members. 

Millions of people are looking to 
religion for a philosophy of life that 
will not only assure them of salva- 
tion, but will also see them safely 
through these turbulent years. 
They’re seeking guidance, inspira- 
tion, courage, hope. If they turn to 
God’s house Sunday after Sunday, 
asking simply for something to live 
by, and receive in return a confusing 
mass of theological ideas—one as 
opposed to the other—what can we 
say to them when they start by- 
passing the open door? 

Can we blame them for not going 
to church? THE END 
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A Colerado Kiwanian has won the book-naming contest with 
a tithe depicting the maturing responsibilities of Kiwanis. 


The Widening Path 


‘rorce R. Henpricks, of the Ki- 
BW wanis Club of Pueblo, Colorado, 
is a mighty proud and happy man 
He has named the new book on Ki- 
that Oren Arnold 
illustrated 


wrote and 
I The name 
he chose to the 

force of Kiwanis progress and ideal- 
ism is The Widening Path. When a 
magazine staff called 


wanis 
‘red Steffen 


indicate growing 


; 


member of the 


the telephone to tell 


George up on 
him that his title had won and asked 
him how he happened to think of it 
he said that he 

title which would indicate not only 
the fine progressive history the or- 
ganization has had, but the unlimited 
future as well. All his thoughts made 
him visualize a path into the horizon 
which widened rather than narrowed 
as it would in actual perspective. 
George has won not only a very 


wanted to select a 


worthwhile honor, but a_ tangible 
award in the form of the original art 
work that went with the end sheet of 
the book drawn by Fred Steffen and 
which is reproduced on this page. 
Mr. Steffen is a prominent commer- 
cial artist who has illustrated all of 
the chapter headings for The Widen- 
ing Path. His work has appeared in 
some of the best publications includ- 
ing Collier’s, Parents Magazine and 
others as well as regularly for the 
past several months in The Kiwanis 
Magazine. He has received a great 
deal of praise for his technique 
which deals with ideas rather than 
mere reproductions of reality and 


Right is Fred Steffen, prominent 
Chicago commercial artist who drew the 
chapter headings for this new book 
and George Hendricks’ prize. 








gives a third dimensional interpreta- 
tion of whatever he is illustrating. 
Everyone in Kiwanis 
gathered the 
into a heart-touching 
He is Oren 


writer 


the 
and 


knows 
man who facts 
turned them 
story for this new book. 
Arnold, a magazine 
with a solid background in Kiwanis. 
As a member of the Phoenix, Ariz- 


famous 


ona club he has taken part in the 
work he describes so well in The 
Widening Path. 

This was the first time in the 


thirty-four year history of Kiwanis 
that a comprehensive book has been 
published which not only gives the 
historical data about the organiza- 
tion but weaves it into a fascinating 


story which interprets the objectives 


and accomplishments of the organ- 
THE END 


ization. 
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FLORIDA CITY, FLORIDA The Kiwanis Club of Flor- 
ida City has sponsored a $75,000 community center. 
This recreational area has a lighted outdoor stage; 
lagoon; picnic shelter with tables; cooking facilities; 
flood-lighted baseball field; badminton, tennis and 
shuffleboard courts. There’s a utility building with 
storage space for the center’s equipment and a con- 
cession that is run by the Kiwanis club. 

SMITHFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA With the proceeds 
from their annual minstrel show, Smithfield Ki- 
wanians are buying milk for destitute families. The 
service clubbers buy 360 quarts per month, and 
expect to continue the project indefinitely. 

OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA The Kiwanis Club of Oak- 
land took part in a drive to raise funds for the Booth 
Memorial Hospital. Together with several service 
organizations and the Salvation Army, the Ki- 


On 


Wanians sponsored a play and raised about $3000 
for the hospital. Past International President Don 
Rice was treasurer of the project, and Kiwanian 
Sam Daugherty acted as general chairman for the 
drive. 
RADFORD, VIRGINIA Twenty-four Radford girls en- 
joyed ten days of outdoor life at Camp Kiwanee 
this summer. The camp, a ten-year-old project of 
the Kiwanis Club of Radford, is supported by an 
annual minstrel show netting about $100 each sea- 
son. At other times during the summer, boys also 
enjoyed the camp’s handicraft and sports programs. 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO The most recent Boystown fund- 
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These girls at the Radford, Virginia club’s Camp Kiwanee, were photographed learning a handicraft skill—one 
of the activities common to Kiwanis-sponsored camps where young Canadians and Americans had fun this summer. 


raising venture of this club was a four-week amateur 
hole-in-one golf tournament. Several thousand peo- 
ple took part in the event, which netted $1000 for 
the club’s youth work. A total of twelve holes-in- 
one were made out of 28,985 attempts on the ninety- 
yard shot. A golfer who scored twice won the grand 
prize: a 1949 Nash sedan. 

INGTON, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA For a birth- 
day present to members, officers and directors 
of this one-year-old club prepared a list of their 
achievements during the organization’s first twelve 
months of service to the community. The two-page 
mimeographed report showed that Irvington Ki- 
wanians have been atomically active. Twenty-five 
projects were listed! Of these, thirteen dealt with 
boys and girls, five with Kiwanis affairs, four with 
local problems, two with relations among service 
organizations in the community, and one with con- 
servation. 


POMONA, CALIFORNIA For two weeks before this 


club’s annual Youth Service Fund Auction, mem- 
bers of the Kiwanis repair committee worked to 
recondition items donated for the sale. These in- 
cluded garden tools, bikes, washing machines, radios, 
gas ranges, beds, trailers, tires and baby buggies. 
There was even an old truck! 

During the sale, concession stands did a big busi- 
ness. Net proceeds: more than $1000. 
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KLAMATH, CALIFORNIA This club honors two of the 
most successful local dairymen, revealed in the 
Del Norte Cow Testing Association’s yearly report. 

main agricultural enterprise in the 

the Kiwanians believe that they can 
encourage cow testing and better herd practices, 

which benefit everyone. The main award will be a 

trophy which can become the permanent possession 

of any farmer who wins it three times. The second 


Dairying is the 


area, and 


honor will be a smaller trophy. 

ROSELAND, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS As part of Roseland’s 
centennial celebration, the Kiwanis club there spon- 
sored an Old Settlers’ Dinner. Dr. J. B. V. M. J. van 
de Mortel, Consul General of the Netherlands in 
Chicago, brought from his government. 
His message was appropriate because many Dutch- 
men had settled in this community, in the early days 
of Chicago. Descendants of the first fifteen families 
who came to Roseland Holland were intro- 
duced. More than seven hundred people attended— 
a record crowd for such a function in this part of 
the Windy City. 

JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN This community’s Mercy 
Hospital has a new children’s ward, furnished by 
the Kiwanis Club of Janesville. Underprivileged 
children of the vicinity will be treated in the ward, 
which contains a kitchen, waiting room and play- 
room. The Kiwanians gave $3200 to equip this part 


greetings 


from 


of the hospital. 


READING, PENNSYLVANIA Members of this club 


contributed $500 more than the target figure of 
$3000 in a campaign to raise money for the club’s 
summer camp. 


DAVIE, FLORIDA 
Davie Kiwanians 
cattle projects. Each boy and his sponsor sign a note 
of indebtedness to the cattleman who supplied their 

The boy will raise and fatten the steer for 


Twelve Davie 4-H boys and twelve 


are partners in current beef 


animal 
al Nai 


showing in the Broward County Fair and Davie 
Orange Festival. Then the animals will be sold. 


Returns will pay off the notes, and all profits go to 
the will advise their 
young partners In raising the steers. 

WOODBURY, NEW JERSEY Members of this club have 
helped local Boy Scouts improve a building that is 
now being used as Scout headquarters. The property 
was given to the Kiwanis club, which turned it 
over to the Scouts. Headquarters’ grounds have 
been improved, and a baseball diamond has been 
laid out 

DUNCAN, OKLAHOMA ~~ This club’s second annual 
minstrel show was staged recently, netting a little 
more than $1300, to be used for Kiwanis projects 
during the coming year. The show was written, 
produced and staged by Kiwanians. The Kiwanis 
Club of El Reno furnished a quartette, and thirty 
men from this club came to the amateur entertain- 
ers’ first performance. 

MARTINSVILLE, VIRGINIA Sponsorship of the Henry 
County Exposition netted the Martinsville club 
$3762 for its underprivileged child and other youth 
work. Most of the money will be used to support 
the Kiwanians’ Lee Ford Camp for Underprivileged 
Youth. Aside from raising money, the exposition 
was held to show the citizens of this county how 
local industry contributes to the economic welfare 

and community. The four-day 

lots of good entertainment for 


bovs. The twelve Kiwanians 


of nation, state 
affair provided 


visitors. 





Phoenix Kiwanians watch a boys club official adjust a motor 
in one of the two craft rooms equipped by that Kiwanis club. 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA _ This club recently established its 

craft room. The latest, at the West Side 

Club, was equipped with $300 worth of 
machines and tools. 

CANBY, OREGON Kiwanians here are working with 
city officials and other service clubs to get a new 
electric substation so that adequate power will be 


second 


Boys 


available to the community. 

IPSWICH, MASSACHUSETTS When members of this 
club learned that a local man had donated land to 
the Girl Scouts, the service clubbers contributed 
enough build an Adirondack shelter, 
pipe in running water and buy other items for the 
camp. Several Kiwanians joined Boy Scouts in 
clearing bushes and poison ivy from the grounds. 
The club will continue sponsorship of the camp. 

MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN Kiwanians in Marquette 
recently helped their community celebrate its 100th 
anniversary. During the three-day ceremonies, 
the Kiwanians sponsored a children’s parade, 
helped police the crowd of 25,000, designed floats, 
maintained judging and refreshment booths, and 
managed the centennial finances. 

FRANKLIN, INDIANA Thirty-three boys were taken 
to the Cincinnati, Ohio zoo by members of the 
Kiwanis Club of Franklin. It was an all-day affair, 
and the group traveled 225 miles. 

HALETHORPE, MARYLAND With the help of teachers 
at the Elkridge Kindergarten, members of the Hale- 
thorpe club decided what playground equipment 
was needed by the school. The service clubbers 
bought it just before school let out for the summer. 

HORNELL, NEW YORK For the second time, Hornell 
Kiwanians held a successful rummage sale. Cus- 
tomers bought many useful articles, and had fun 
doing it. 

BLUEFIELD, WEST VIRGINIA One of this club’s 
projects is construction of a 145 x 25 foot Boy Scout 
cabin at Camp Roland. In addition to sheltering 
campers from the weather, it will be used for year- 
round Scout meetings. 


money to 
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BAY SHORE, NEW YORK In memory of a deceased 
Bay Shore Kiwanian, members of this club are 
building an infirmary at the local Girl Scout Camp. 
Money for this project was raised through a dance 
at the high school, and individual contributions. 
Kiwanians are doing the work, and all materials 
have been supplied at cost or donated by local 
contractors. 

HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIFORNIA This club has 
given a yearly scholarship of $600 to a chemical 
engineering student at Northwestern University. 

INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA This club again sponsored 
a team of handicapped boys in the famous Soap Box 
Derby. The rules were changed slightly so that the 
crippled kids could participate. The club paid the 
bills, and the Marion County Society for the Crip- 
pled helped the young unfortunates build their car. 
The boys lost, but they are already planning to 
enter next year. 

ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN This club recently sponsored 
an essay contest on soil conservation. 

PETERBOROUGH, ONTARIO This club helped six 
Polish immigrants by introducing them to established 
Polish families in town. 

HOT SPRINGS, SOUTH DAKOTA To help the 
schools, members of the Hot Springs club took the 
annual census for educational districts in 
the vicinity. This listing the names of 
youngsters between the ages of six and twenty-one. 
The project was complicated by a large number of 
transients in the Hot Springs area because of sev- 
eral construction projects. 

NEWBURGH, INDIANA When the summer polio epi- 
demic hit Newburgh, the Kiwanis club sponsored 
a DDT spraying. 

GALLOWAY TOWNSHIP, NEW JERSEY 


local 


school 
involved 


Six teams 


took part in the county Junior Baseball League 
sponsored by this Kiwanis club. In July ninety of 
the boys visited Philadelphia where they saw the 
Athletics play Boston. The youths were guests of 
kindly old Connie Mack. 





Everyone in Waterloo, Iowa, enjoys the public record collection, 
which has been largely furnished by members of Waterloo club 
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FORT WORTH, TEXAS More than 100 boys and girls 
attended this year’s rally for Tarrant County 4-H’ers, 
sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Fort Worth. The 
gathering gave farm youths a chance to meet socially 
and discuss common farm problems. At noon, Ki- 
wanians served the 4-H’ers a barbecue lunch. Tom- 
my Yates, president of the Fort Worth club, told the 
youngsters about Kiwanis’ interest in agriculture 
and conservation. And Chancellor Gibb Gilchrist of 
The Texas A and M college system (a charter mem- 
ber of the San Angelo club) also spoke briefly. 

SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA Members of the 
Scranton club sent about 100 boys to camp this sum- 
mer. 

SALEM, VIRGINIA The Salem club sponsored two 
performances of a circus, and cleared more than $1200. 
Blocks of tickets, bought by Kiwanians and other 
thoughtful citizens, were given to 2500 children in 
Salem’s Lutheran Home of the South and the Baptist 
Orphan Home. 

LARNED, KANSAS The 1949 Fishing Rodeo, sponsored 
by the Kiwanis Club of Larned, gave the 
munity’s junior anglers extra enthusiasm this sum- 

the 

had a chance to win a complete 
bait casting outfit, given to the captors of the two 
biggest fish. 

SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN Members of this club 
have spent $500 on an orphanage in France. 

WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WISCONSIN Two thousand kids 
attended a circus co-sponsored by the Wisconsin 
Rapids club. The youngsters were guests of Wood 


com- 


mer. Any boy or girl less than sixteen years old 
fishing license age- 


County businessmen. Proceeds from ticket sales 
were given to the orthopedic wards of a local hos- 
pital. 


HIALEAH-MIAMI SPRINGS, FLORIDA This club sent 
letters to the state departments of twenty-one South 
American countries, indicating the service clubbers’ 
desire to help these nations’ purchasing agents in 
the United States. Particular assistance was offered 
to foreign representatives entering the United States 
at Miami’s International Airport. 

PENTICTON, BRITISH COLUMBIA By sponsoring the 
opening night of a new drive-in theater, the Kiwanis 
Club of Penticton made $272.78 for its boys and girls 
work. 

NORTHWEST ROCHESTER, NEW YORK The last 
event in this club’s summer boys work program was 
a parents’ picnic. 

HARRODSBURG, KENTUCKY Money to furnish 
room in the Mercer General Hospital was recently 
donated by the Kiwanis Club of Harrodsburg. Part 
of the club’s contribution came from proceeds of 
the Kiwanis-sponsored third annual Fourth of 
July civic celebration. The service clubbers’ profit 
from this event has also helped the high school band, 
Boy Scouts and recreation park. 

DENBY-DETROIT, MICHIGAN During Denby Com- 
munity Day celebrations, members of this club dis- 
tributed 2000 “It’s Fun To Live In America” pam- 
phlets and 2000 “Kiwanis in Action” booklets. 

STEGER, ILLINOIS Together with the local sports- 
men’s clubs, Steger Kiwanians have built a public 
recreation area for the community. The block-square 
area contains baseball diamonds, swings, slides, foun- 
tains, wading pool, trapezes, bars and a jungle gym. 
Tennis courts will be used as ice skating rinks in 
winter. Several local industries helped the volunteer 
workers complete this project. 


one 
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FFA and 4-H youths line up some of the 975 animals that were exhibited in the tenth annual Junior Inter-mountain 
Fat Stock Show, sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Salt Lake City, Utah. Five states were represented in the event. 








GLEN BURNIE, MARYLAND This club has sponsored 
a Senior Boy Scout Troop, the first of its kind in the 
community. Kiwanians are helping the new youth 
group plan its activities. 

FONTANA, CALIFORNIA A “hen derby,” sponsored by 
the Fontana club, produced more than $1000 for the 
city’s community park organization. 

CAMBRIDGE, OHIO To assist the local garden club in 
beautifying the city park, Cambridge Kiwanians 
have contributed $100. 

MILTON, PENNSYLVANIA More than eighty per cent 
of this club’s members took turns manning the 
Kiwanis refreshment stand for one week at a local 
fair ground. Guests at the stand appeared on a 
nationwide broadcast, and radio funnyman Jerry 
Colona showed up to enjoy a coke. The club netted 
about $560. 

TALLULA, ILLINOIS By converting a large storage 
room in the Community Consolidated School into 
a club room, the three-month-old Kiwanis Club of 
Tallula provided a place where it could meet, and 
gave students a lunch room. 
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MOUNT VERNON, INDIANA When local assessors ap- 
pealed for competent help, five Mount Vernon Ki- 
wanians volunteered. 

GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA This club selected four 
outstanding 4-H Club members from the 913 in 
Gaston County. And the winners—two boys and 
two girls—were each given trips to the Annual 4-H 
Short Course in Raleigh. The youngsters were 
chosen for leadership, project completion, years of 

club work, and cooperation with the 4-H program. 

HALLANDALE, FLORIDA This club has helped the cit: 
adopt a finger print ordinance and secure necessar 
equipment for the police department. 

SHELBURNE FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS A Boy Scout 
camp, a children’s medical center and a high school 
band benefited from the Shelburne Falls Kiwanians’ 
outdoor auction. The service clubbers collected many 
salable items from townspeople. These were sold, 
together with refreshments, for a net profit of $490.43. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA This club has given 
two wheel chairs to the Crippled Children’s Ward 
of the University of Virginia Hospital. 





To raise funds for continuance of their major youth project, members of the Kiwanis Club of Westwood Village 
in Los Angeles operated an old fashioned country store at a recent carnival that was held in their community. 
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McPHERSON, KANSAS Winning five games out of six, 
the Kiwanis-sponsored baseball team captured first 
place in the McPherson boys’ league. Four of the 
service clubs in town sponsored this league. 

PHILIPPI, WEST VIRGINIA Together with the Philippi 
Lions Club and volunteer fire department, the Ki- 
wanis Club of Philippi is planning an educational 
program to teach citizens the dangers of watching 
firemen at work. Spectators have blocked streets 
and hindered firemen during several recent blazes. 

ENDICOTT, NEW YORK More than 700 local high 
school youths took part in the Endicott club’s recent 
Student Government Day. They staged an active 
campaign to elect high schoolers to take over the 
village government for one day, and the politicking 
gave the boys and girls a rare chance to practice 
democracy. By providing this opportunity, the 
Kiwanis Club of Endicott made aggressive citizen- 
ship the individual responsibility of youths who 
will soon be voters. 

Evidence of the value of this civic project is the 
following notice which appeared in the local news- 
paper’s high school column: “Be sure to be think- 
ing about the coming election over the vacation 
This isn’t just a school election .. . it’s an event 
of importance to Endicott itself. Think of yourself 
as a regular voter and taxpayer ... then decide 
seriously about a party and candidates that best fit 
your ideals.” 

That’s just what happened. Issues considered by 
voters and discussed by candidates included flood 
control, parking, obtaining city status for Endicott 
(New York State’s largest village), and a com- 
munity-sponsored health program. 

Among the winning candidates were Key Club 
officers who ran for the two most important offices 
on opposing tickets. When they and the other one- 
day administrators took over the government, many 
important municipal issues were discussed. Nothing, 
of course, could be done in a day. But the students’ 
interest in cutting expenses, revision of the village’s 
health code, construction of a new municipal build- 
ing and inter-community airfield, and more equitable 
distribution of village insurance purchases revealed 
a healthy understanding of community problems. 
To many youths who hadn’t realized their individual 
responsibility to the village, aggressive citizenship 
became a challenge during Student Government 
Day. 

WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND Six girls who won this 
club’s essay contest were taken on a tour of Wash- 
ington, D.C., where they met U.S. Senators J. How- 
ard McGrath and Clyde R. Hoey. The youngsters 
also attended a Senate session. This trip was ap- 
propriate for the winners because the contest theme 
was “It’s Fun To Live In America.” Twenty-nine 
entries came from junior high school pupils, and 
sixty-three from students in the county’s elementary 
schools. 

OWOSSO, MICHIGAN Members of this club took thirty- 
two high school singers and bandsmen to a nearby 
veterans’ hospital, where they entertained 350 serv- 
icemen for two hours. 

FLAGSTAFF, ARIZONA Flagstaff Kiwanians have built 
a playground and are keeping it in repair for the 
local children. 

COMMERCE, TEXAS This club is working to have the 
city purchase all-metal street markers. THE END 
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VOUT serves OUT 


Senprnc cirts of fruit to members who are ill is a service 
project of the Key Club of Doniphan High School at 
Doniphan, Missouri . . . At Huron, South Dakota the 
Key Club of Huron High School sells booster buttons for 
the homecoming football game. This active club also 
presents a plaque to the classroom that is best decorated 
for the holidays . . . Printing and selling programs at 
school games is a profitable service of the Charleston 
High School Key Club at Charleston, South Carolina. 
They are bringing their college catalogue file up to date, 
and they have sponsored a welfare drive which resulted 
in a large amount of food and clothing being collected 
for the town’s needy . . . Kiwanians and Key Clubbers 
of Edensburg-Cambria High School at Edensburg, 





Charleroi, Pennsylvania Key Clubbers stage a hilarious skit 
before one of their school’s most important football games, 


Pennsylvania visited the Cambria County Juvenile 
Home where they entertained with a short program and 
distributed gifts among the children. 


Mux 1s soxp to students during lunch periods by the 
Key Clubbers of Wilbur H. Lynch High School at Ams- 
terdam, New York. A club committee of three members 
serves the beverage to approximately 200 pupils each 
day, and a different group works at this service each 
week ... Helping deaf-oral students is the major serv- 
ice of the Parker High School Key Club of Chicago, 
Illinois. These Key Clubbers organized a program 
whereby the deaf-oral pupils could learn of their class- 
room and homework assignments. At a recent Variety 
Show presented by the deaf-oral students at Parker, 
these Key Club members distributed three hundred 
cokes to the audience . . . Fairview High School Key 
Clubbers at Dayton, Ohio organized a student congress 
with members and other pupils taking the parts of con- 
gressmen. 
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Left, Rufe Gibbs became so interested in underprivileged kids 
that he gave more than $40,000 to buy and equip the youth center 
below. His generosity was one manifestation of the wholesome 
chain reaction begun by the Kiwanis Club of Vancouver. 







The successful boys 





clubs in Vancouver, British 
Columbia were founded by men 
who believe that one good 


deed deserves another. 


] VER SINCE Hiroshima and Naga- 
THE | E saki, the phrase, “chain re- 
| action,’ has meant atomic devasta- 

) tion to millions who used to think 


of the term as a series of events, 

each caused by the one before. This 
By FRED HAWES older concept is more accurate be- 
' cause there were chain reactions in 
science and society long before the 
atomic bomb. And such related 
events have been more often good 
than bad. Look at what happened in 
Vancouver, British Columbia. 

More than ten years ago, the Ki- 
wanis club there set off a chain re- 
action of community service that has 
grown continuously more success- 
ful until today the Vancouver Boys 
Clubs are among the most effective 
sponsored by any service club. The 
Vancouver Boys Clubs were founded 
by men who acted on the principle 
that one good deed deserves another. 
What other attitude could have moti- 
vated Rufe Gibbs? 

To help underprivileged kids, Rufe 
began working with the Kiwanis- 
sponsored Vancouver Boys Club As- 
sociation that was managing four 
community youth clubs. One of these 
recreation centers was in an old fire 
house that needed remodeling, and 
Rufe volunteered to pay for $15,000 
worth of improvements! But before 





At the five Vancouver youth centers, boys and girls find 

opportunities to develop skills such as radio maintenance and electronics. 
Because it offers many such recreational and educational advantages, the contracts were let, the association 

the Vancouver Boys Club Association is a model organization, got the chance to buy a better build- 
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Body-building activities, as well as those cultivating handicraft skills, attract boys who enjoy fine athletic facilities. 


ing. Then Rufe put up more than 
$40,000 to buy the property and con- 
vert it into a fine boys club! 

Rufe’s generosity was one of a 
series of good deeds that began when 
two Kiwanians—Drs. Murray Blair 
and J. R. Davies—made a study of 
the city’s underprivileged child 
problem in 1936. With other Kiwan- 
ians and the Community Chest, they 
set up the first boys club, named 
“Kivan.” After this youth center 
had been run for two years by the 
Kiwanis Boys Work Committee, the 
community-wide Vancouver Boys 
Club Association was formed so that 
every citizen, not just Kiwanians, 
could have a chance to help the 
needy youngsters. This association 
founded a second club, known as 
“Kimount,” which cost $20,000. “Ki- 
view,” in a different part of Van- 
couver, was number three. The $50,- 
000 necessary to finance it was raised 
by Kiwanians in just three weeks. 
Then came number four, the “Rufe 
Gibbs Unit.” 

The latest evidence of Vancouver’s 
chain reacting community service is 
the “Kiwassa Girls Club,” opened in 
May of this year. It occupies the old 
fire house which Rufe had considered 
rebuilding. 

No, the chain reaction isn’t always 
dreadful. Look what it’s accom- 
plished in Vancouver! THE END 
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The vitality of democracy lies in the willingness of successful 

men to help underprivileged youths like these. For without the chance to 
develop their talents, poor children rarely reach their highest 

potential as engineers, scholars and professional men. 
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To nonor the golden wedding of Past International 
President Carl Endicott, 110 Kiwanians and their wives 
assembled at Manchester College, where the Kiwanis 
Club of North Manchester, Indiana gave Mrs. Endicott 
a rocker and Carl a wheel chair. 


Evrvsurc, Texas Kiwanians are making a 16mm movie 
history of their club. About once every six months—or 
whenever a big project comes up—movies are taken of 
club work or a social gathering. By splicing these films 
together, the Kiwanians have made an interesting record 
of their activities. The first event filmed was a beach 
party for Kiwanians, their wives and families. 


Au E. Buck, International trustee, City Commissioner 
in Albuquerque, and president of the Rio Grande Steel 
Products Company has been appointed an honorary 
vice-consul of Norway for the State of New Mexico. 


“ek , . TT y . 

Tue Kiwanis Crus of Kennewick, Washington has a 
different claim to fame: Located in the center of a 200 
mile desert, it meets regularly on an old Columbia river 


steamboat! 


QF rwenty-rour men who have presided over the 
Kiwanis Club of Webster, South Dakota, in the last 
twenty-five years, twenty-one are still living in Webster 
and belong to the club. 


Op ace doesn’t prevent William J. Smith from being a 
good Kiwanian. A the Hammonton, New 
Jersey club, he has a fine attendance record despite his 


member of 
ninety-four years. 


Kauwanian Martin Rywell, of the Harriman, Tennessee 
club, has written a book titled Judah Benjamin, Un- 
sung Rebel Prince. it is the biography of a man who 
was US Senator and served the Confederate States as 


Attorney General, Secretary of War and of State. 


" . i 
Tue Krwants Cuivs of Davis, Oklahoma completed 
twenty-nine consecutive months of perfect attendance! 


A.H. “Frep” Syverson, Accredited Representative of 
the Pacific-Northwest District, accomplished the im- 
possible last month—he formed three clubs in three days! 
A past district governor and International Board Mem- 
ber, Fred, who is secretary of the Kiwanis Club of 
Spokane, Washington, completed clubs in Bridgeport, 
Washington, Brewster, Washington, and Pateros, Wash- 


ington. 


Two nunprep flying enthusiasts took part in a recent 
statewide Kiwanis inter-club “fly-in” meeting at Gay- 
lord, Michigan. Arriving from all parts of the state, the 
flying Kiwanians were welcomed by the Gaylord city 
band, members of the local club and Chamber of Com- 
merce. The Mason club won top honors for attendance 
with eighteen of its members coming in six planes. 

Frank Staiger, mayor of Port Huron and secretary of 
the Michigan District was toast master, and Major Gen- 
eral Ralph Royce was the featured speaker. He told of 
his recent experiences in Europe, with emphasis on the 
problems of air-lift maintenance in Germany. 

A total of forty-five planes took part in this Kiwanis 
“fly-in.” 


For asour eight years, Kiwanian Otto S. Ray, of the 
Cambridge, Ohio club, has been confined to his bed. 
But he hasn’t thought about giving up his Kiwanis mem- 
bership! Instead, Otto has become a privileged member. 


Lawrence R. Norrucurt, of Ponca City, Oklahoma 
club, has been awarded the American Druggist citation 
for outstanding community service. The trade publica- 
tion chose Lawrence for past and present local interests. 





Photos of these past International presidents show the service and friendship of Kiwanis. Left, Charlie Armstrong 
examines the boys for camp. Right, Carl and Mrs. Endicott in chairs given by North Manchester, Indiana Kiwanians, 
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FIND yourself continually 


F YOU 
apologizing for the street on which 
you live, stop it! Organize a garden 


club instead. For despite the old 
houses set close to the sidewalks, the 
lack of actual garden space, you and 
your neighbors can transform the eye- 
sore into an example of civic pride. 
That’s what has happened on Hessler 
Road, N.E., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hessler Road isn’t one of those broad 
avenues with millionaire’s mansions 
and spacious lawns. It’s just a narrow, 
twisting one-way street—and it is 
only a block long. Most of the people 
who live there are renters, not owners. 

But a group of them got together 
some time ago and formed a garden 
club. They’ve proved themselves a 
little more than armchair strategists, 
too. 

First, they obtained the counsel of 
a landscape architect and soaked up 
his advice of what to plant where. 
They even had him draw up a master 
plan for them to follow. 

Club members appealed to the rest 
of the street’s residents and collected 
the best part of a hundred dollars to 
buy shrubs, trees and plants. Came 
the city-wide cleanup campaign and 
everyone from grandma to kindergart- 
ners turned out to beautify the street. 

Flagstones were laid in small tree- 
less lawns, and myrtle was planted 
between the stones. Trees were 
planted in apartment house court- 
yards. Youngsters tacked up signs 
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the street you live on—just organize a garden club! 


AVTIDOTE for an welt 


asking others to help keep the street 
clean. They even planned a street fair 
in order to get more money. 

It takes cooperation to handle some- 
thing like that, of course, but the 
Hessler Road residents have proved 
that the idea is workable. It can work 
in your vicinity as well. 

Bring up the subject at a time when 
the street presents its worst appear- 
ance—in the fall of the year, perhaps, 
with everything brown and bare. Or 
just before spring sets in, while the 
dirty slush is still underfoot and the 
seed catalogue has an appeal all its 
own. 

Enlist the aid of the youngsters; they 
insist on getting dirty anyhow, and it 
might as well be while doing some- 
thing with a purpose. 

If your street is a long one, 
find that one beautiful block 
the midst of ugly ones will be remem- 
bered by all that pass that way. 

Perhaps the biggest advantage to be 
drawn from a garden club will be of 
learning first hand just what commu- 
nity cooperation can do. You'll find 
yourself more interested in your 
neighbors, and your neighbors more 
interested in you. And it may lead 
to the solving of other community 
problems against which you, alone, are 
helpless. 

Best of all, you'll no longer find it 
necessary to apologize for the street on 
which you live. For now, it will be 
really yours! THE END 


you ll 
set in 


It doesn’t take a city ordinance or a bond issue to revitalize 





Everyone along Hessler Road joined 
the campaign to clean up the neighborhood. 
Women at the left are checking progress 
with an architect’s blueprint for 

the cooperative project. Youngsters 

did much of the hard work. 
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By RUTH E. RENKEL 


Bareness of apartment court yards 

was relieved by trees that tenants planted. 
Below, one of the men who took part 

in this project sets out flagstones on his 
parkway. Many local youths, like this 

Cub Scout, helped enthusiastically. 

Few people in the vicinity stood by and 

let others make the improvements. 














Cash for Cities 

Eight out of forty-five legislatures in 
session this year passed laws giving 
citi bigger shares of state taxes. In 
Indiana the cities’ share of state motor 
user taxes has been boosted to fifteen 
per cent. This action may bring Indiana 
$8,000,000 annually, or 
about twice the amount previously re- 


municipalitie 
ceived from this source. In recent court 
action the cities’ claims relating to these 
taxes were upheld by Marion County 
Superior Court 

Kansas counties and cities will receive 
an estimated $1,000,000 from the two per 
cent liquor enforcement tax levied by 
the legislature. Counties will keep half 


ol the money they receive and allocate 


the remainder among cities on a popula- 
tion basi 

Montana adopted the first tax-sharing 
measure in its hisfory when the legis- 
lature set aside six per cent of gross 


liquor revenues collected in state liquor 
stores for allocation to cities, towns and 
counties. During 1949, local governments 
within the state are expected to get 
$1,000,000 from this source. 

In Oregon new legislation increased 
the state gasoline tax to six cents, and 
raised fees on motor vehicles. Cities will 
get ten per cent of collections. State- 
collected liquor license fees were also 
boosted, and the city-county = share 
aised to give cities an_ estimated 


$120,000 more annually rom __ this 


source. 

South Dakota municipalities will re- 
ceive ten per cent of all motor vehicle 
license fees under a new law which 
revises the licensing method so _ that 
the total revenue is increased forty per 
cent. Cities and towns had not previ- 
ously received any of this state income. 
Funds will be distributed by the county 
treasurer on a mileage basis. 

Local shares of state-collected auto 
license fees in Utah have been boosted 
so that an additional $772,383 will be 
divided among cities, towns and coun- 
ties from this source. Total allocation 
for the year is approximately $4.53 per 
capita. 

In the State of Washington the legis- 
lature acted to permit the state high- 
way department to construct and main- 
tain all state primary and secondary 
highways and bridges within cities and 
towns. The state gasoline tax was raised 
to cover the expenditure of $5,000,000 
annually of state money on city streets. 
This sum is in addition to the $4,000,000 


4t 


the cities now receive yearly from the 
gasoline tax. 

In New York the legislature extended 
for one year the authority of cities to 
one per cent tax on the gross 


impose ; 


income of utility companies. This tax 
brings New York City about $2,000,000 
annually. 

The New Jersey legislature author- 
ized an interim commission on state 
tax policy to prepare a comprehensive 
report for the 1950 legislature on the 
entire state and local tax structure. 


City Employees Organize 

Municipal employees are organizing in 
a growing number of American cities, 
according to a survey of personnel 
practices in cities over 10,000 popula- 
tion by the International City Managers’ 
Association. Three hundred and thirty- 
two cities have one or more local 


(Hl) 


] 
empioyees alnila- 


unions of municipa 
ted with national AFL or CIO public 
employees’ unions. Among these cities 
are eighty-nine of the ninety-two US 
cities with populations over 100,000. 


The survey also indicates that officials 
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id th Anniversary Clubs 


Logansport, Indiana November 7 
New Westminster, British 
Columbia November 8 
Rome, Georgia November 8 
Sandusky, Ohio November 8 
Auburn, New York November 13 
New Richmond, Wis- 
consin 
Roanoke, Virginia 
Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina eee November 26 
Lawrence, Kansas........... November 28 


November 26 
November 26 


iy = 


-) 
wl OF th Anniversary Clubs 
Downey, California November 6 
Staten Island, New 

York November 6 
Bangor, Maine November 10 
Melbourne, Florida November 14 
Sherman, Texas November 19 
Hopewell, Virginia November 20 
Cambridge, Massachu- 


~ 


setts .........November 25 
Traverse City, Michi- 
. a ne ae November 26 
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from 559 cities mentioned no such 
union. Of this number, reports from 
nineteen cities asserted that their 
municipal employees were forbidden to 
join these unions. Replies from 478 
cities indicated that there was no re- 
striction on union affiliation of their 
municipal employees. 


Rent Decontrol? 

Twelve cities and the state of Nebraska 
have already acted to remove rent con- 
trols, while legislatures in three other 
states are pondering similar action. A 
recent survey of local decontrol action 
by the National Association of Housing 
Officials revealed that thirteen other 
municipalities had passed resolutions to 
lift controls and had submitted them to 
the governors, as required by the local 
option clause of the new United States 
rent law. Local hearings on decontrol 
had been held in about fifty munici- 
palities. 

Under the rent control law passed by 
Congress, local option can take effect 
three ways: (1) state legislatures can 
rule that control is no longer necessary 
in the state; (2) states can set up their 
own rent control mechanisms and take 
over from the federal government; and 
(3) cities, towns and other local gov- 
ernments can lift controls, if at a public 
hearing it is decided that they are no 
longer necessary. Action by local units 
must be approved by the mayor and 
the governor. 

Nebraska’s legislature voted statewide 
decontrol ovei the governor’s. veto. 
Legislatures of Iowa, Tennessee, North 
Carolina and Oklahoma turned down 
decontrol bills. In Florida the governor 
vetoed a bill passed by the legislature 
lifting federal rent ceilings. In Alabama 
a rent decontrol bill is pending in a 
senate committee after passing the 
house of representatives. Texas’ lower 
house also approved a statewide de- 
control measure which is being amended 
by a senate committee before being 
brought up for floor action. 

A bill replacing federal controls with 
a state rent control system and ending 
all rent controls by June 1, 1950 has 
been passed by the Wisconsin senate 
The bill also provides for immediate 
rent increases, ranging from fifteen to 
thirty per cent, and emergency controls 
on evictions. 


OK in Maine 

Maine’s recent adoption of a law au- 
thorizing local governments to set up 
low-rent housing authorities brings to 
forty-two the number of states allowing 
their cities to operate in the low-rent 
public housing field, the National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials reports. In 
order for local governments to qualify 
for funds under the proposed federal 
housing law, they must have power to 
establish low-rent authorities. Iowa, 
Wyoming, South Dakota, Utah, Okla- 
homa and Kansas have failed to em- 
power their cities to establish such 
agencies. THE END 
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IRON MAN 
(From page 13) 


carried these pieces to St. Louis, 
where Vulcan’s troubles began. Be- 
fore he was bolted together at the 
Mines and Manufacturing Exhibition 
building, Vulcan broke every hoist- 
ing tackle in St. Louis! 

After he was assembled, many ex- 
position-goers wondered whether the 
grotesque statue was worth the 
trouble. But Alabamians were proud 
of their unusual contribution to the 
show. So what if Vulcan was ugly? 
The statue certainly attracted atten- 
tion to Alabama’s iron industry! 

When the exposition closed, Vul- 
can was taken apart, loaded onto a 
slow freight, and hauled back to Bir- 
mingham. There were no crowds at 
the station to welcome the iron man 
of distinction. In fact, nobody seemed 
to care what happened to Vulcan. So 
railroad laborers just dumped his 
dismantled corpse into the grass 
along a siding on Red Mountain. For 
three years Vulcan lay here, gather- 
ing rust while children played in, on 
and around the huge pieces of iron. 


* * * * 
DEFINITION 


Rut: Same as a grave, except 
for dimensions.—M. A. 


* * * * 


Then some bright promoter put 
Vulcan together and stood him up at 
the entrance to the state fair grounds. 
With a pop bottle in his right hand, 
Vulcan became the largest and ug- 
liest soft drink advertisement in the 
world. Fair-goers got used to this 
grotesque face, and many lost chil- 
dren waited for anxious parents be- 
neath Vulcan’s shadow. His large 
toes became favorite resting places 
for Birmingham’s small fry. 

This was mighty Vulcan’s fate until 
Kiwanians Joy and Barnett inspired 
the community to do right by the 
iron giant. The Tennessee Coal and 
Iron Company cooperated by giving 
five acres on Red Mountain for a park 
that became Vulcan’s permanent 
home. Uncle Sam helped Vulcan and 
his friends by providing $44,000 in 
cash and WPAssistance. 

It was a great day in 1939 when 
Vulcan was hoisted to the top of a 
123-foot pedestal on the crest of Red 
Mountain. One hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds of concrete were 
poured into Vulcan’s legs and thighs; 
he was covered with gold paint; and 
a ladder was riveted up his side. 
By climbing the stairs which wind 
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VERY MORNING little Mary Ann 

left her squalid home dreading 
the miserable day ahead. For the 
school and the playground were her 
torture chamber. The insults were 
hard to bear, but loneliness was even 
worse—no one wanted to be friends 
with a girl who was cursed with an 
ugly split lip. 

Her ordeal, which began in kinder- 
garten, grew more unbearable every 
week. Ostracism warped Mary Ann’s 
personality, and each insult deepened 
her gnawing inferiority. This emo- 
tional conflict was so tortuous that 
Mary Ann had no interest in learn- 
ing; she became a “retarded” pupil. 
Comic books offered a welcome 
escape from laborious lessons (which 
she never mastered), and lifted Mary 
Ann from the unhappiness of this 
world to the thrilling land of eternal 
success. Between hours in the hate- 
ful school, Mary Ann donned the 
cape of Superman and swung through 
Tarzan’s imaginary jungles. Radio 
also helped her escape. Mournful 
western ballads, attuned to the mel- 
ancholy life she was leading, were 
soothing and sympathetic. 

This is how Mary Ann got away 





The TRANSFORMATION of a RECLUSE 


from her troubles. Eventually her 
dream world grew so appealing that 
the girl quit grade school and became 
a recluse. 

Someone in the Kiwanis Club of 
Charleston, Missouri learned of this 
“strange” youngster, and told the 
club about her split lip and how it 
had ruined her life. The Kiwanians 
got a plastic surgeon to re-make her 
face, and soon after, the grateful girl 
began a new life in California. That 
was ten years ago, and the club for- 
got its good deed. 

Forgot, that is, until Mary Ann re- 
turned recently, a beautiful, poised 
and gracious young woman! 

Out west, Mary Ann had made up 
for her meager education by going to 
night school and had won responsible 
positions with two companies. Later 
she married a college graduate. Now 
Mary Ann is taking pleasure in help- 
ing her daughter enjoy the social ex- 
periences she missed as a girl. 

This story would be fiction instead 
of fact if the Charleston Kiwanians 
hadn’t helped a child who could not 
help herself. Without Kiwanis, the 
blackness of childhood would have 
darkened a life. —George Garfield 











through his ten-story pedestal, visi- 
tors can reach Vulcan’s feet. 

In 1946 the iron man began show- 
ing his gratitude to Birmingham by 
helping the city improve its safety 
record. A torch which burns green at 
night was placed in Vulcan’s right 
hand. When there’s a traffic death in 
town, the torch burns red for twenty- 
four hours. 

This civic service has removed 
most citizen’s doubts about Vulcan’s 
loyalty to the city of Birmingham. 
During the war, however, some folks 
declared the iron man’s clenched and 
upraised fist was a Nazi salute! There 
was some talk of putting the star- 
spangled banner in his hand, but the 
city fathers decided it would be out 
of character for a Greek god to wave 


the American flag. Nobody has called 


Vulcan a communist, although some 
Birminghamians admit their favorite 
statue has at least one human frailty. 
It’s rumored that Vulcan has a girl 
friend—a twenty-three foot statue of 
the goddess Electra, clad in nothing 
but her dignity. She stands atop a 
downtown office building and returns 
Vulcan’s constant stare. 

But the most convincing proof that 
Vulcan is a real man (and also an 
indication of his place in the com- 
munity) is his listing in the Birming- 
ham telephone directory! Printed in 
bold type along with the names, ad- 
dresses and businesses of other 
prominent citizens is the same infor- 
mation about Vulcan. His address: 
“Red Mountain on Montgomery 
Highway.” His occupation: “world’s 
largest iron man.” THE END 











Pottery-making 
is a big attraction at 
the North Baltimore 

Kiwanians’ community 
center. At the richt 
an instructor he!ps 





handicrafters prepare 
pots and figures. 





An old estate is alive with laughing voices and flying feet as 


ehildren congregate at 


———— «ee 


Sports are an important part of the all-round activities 
provided 265 boys and girls at the Kiwanis-sponsored center. Teamwork 
and sportsmanship learned on the volleyball court are a wholesome ‘ rl 
substitute for activities which often lead to delinquency. / , 
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5 ie COMMUNITY center is a weapon 
used by many Kiwanis clubs in 
the battle against juvenile delin- 
quency. By setting up and maintain- 
ing places where kids can _ play 
wholesome games and perfect handi- 
craft skills, clubs occupy leisure 
hours that might otherwise be wasted 
or dangerous. Community center ac- 
tivities also help schools develop 
character and personality by nour- 
ishing individual abilities. 

One of the most ambitious of these 
projects is the Kiwanis Park and 
Community Center in Baltimore. Its 
five heavily-wooded acres and ornate 
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Left, teen-agers prepare for a 


by North Baltimore Kiwanians. 





twelve-room mansion were bought 
three years ago by the North Balti- 
more club. The city’s department of 
recreation helped the serivce club- 
bers equip the house and grounds 
with many kinds of play and handi- 
craft equipment. Three advisors 
supervise and referee the activities 
of more than one hundred children 
that visit the center each day (265 
children have memberships). North 
Baltimore Kiwanians have built 
forty-two projects around their spon- 
sorship of the center, winning top 
district and International achieve- 
ment awards in 1948. —Mark Jonas 


baseball game on the community center 
grounds. Above, younger kids enjoy 
sturdy playground equipment, provided AN 





Above, Baltimore small fry 
enjoys a make-believe horse race. 
Below, under the guidance of 


a skilled supervisor, kids at the center 


join hands for a game which teaches 
them the value of cooperation and 

helps their parents solve the problem 
of providing constructive play. 
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LETTERS 
(From page 2) 


an important organization as Kiwanis. 
While I am not a member of your 
organization, I have had occasion during 
the years to attend many Kiwanis 
luncheons. To voice my impressions 
would be almost platitudinous as you 
must realize the truth of everything I 
could possibly say in the premises. 

May I not invite your attention to 
the fact that in the heavy type at the 
beginning of the article you state, “... 
even in the movies, where misguided 
producers think that only violence, crime 
and sordidness are good box office.” 

I happen to be Chairman of the Board 
of the Society of Independent Motion 
Picture Producers, and a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Motion 
Picture Industry Council. It is one of 
the purposes of these organizations to 
combat some of the aspersions thought- 
lessly thrown at the motion picture 
industry and its personnel. There are 
those employed in pictures who deserve 
no defense, but the citizenship and good 
character of the members of our indus- 
] 


try assay very high. Taken as a whole, 


and indus- 


our people are hard workin 
trious citizens. As a matter of fact, 
morality seems to be dormant these 
days with respect to a large segment 
of Americans. It is difficult to shock us 
these days, but I find Hollywood to be 
a pretty good place to live with one’s 
family and to raise one’s children. When 
a prostitute is arrested for drunkenness 
or a cadet caught in violation of our 
laws, sensationalism seems to persuade 
our columnists to label them as “Holly- 
wood Moguls.” Comparatively few of 
these people are a part of our industry. 
Divorces are below the average, believe 
it or not, although they are entirely too 
frequent among those who appear on 
the screen. A large an successful 
industry such as our cou! 
survive except by sweat and conserva- 


In’t possibly 
tion of energy. 

It was not my intention to bother you 
with such a long essay but I do believe 
that an important organ such as your 
magazine should be told some of the 
things which are bothering us. 

Gunther R. Lessing 

Vice President 

Walt Disney Productions 
2400 West Alameda Avenue 
Burbank. California 


Does Big Mean Bad? 

. .- Last month I spent in Britain with 
a group of churchmen gathered by the 
Methodist World Peace Commission and 
the National Religion and Labor Foun- 
dation studying the English economic 
and social scene. 

Upon my return I read again the 
comments of Thurman Sensing in his 
“Pull Up A Chair” column against 
British socialism. He nowhere indicates 
an attempt on his part to give an 
unbiased picture of what the British 
are doing; he too easily blames Britain’s 

(See LETTERS on page 54) 
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KNOW HOW 
(From page 17) 


for nearly nine years. I still don’t 
know it all. I never will. There are 
too many and too frequent changes 
in personnel, organization and pro- 
cedure to permit that. You must be 
on the job here every day, just to 
keep up with the parade. 

I still try to figure out how to sim- 
plify the system, yet I see no better 
way to work than through the inter- 
mediacy of the five per center. If you 
streamline procurement you jeop- 
ardize the best safeguard we taxpay- 
ers have against fraud and collusion. 
Congressman Mundt suggests that 
the government should set up an 
“information center” for suppliers. It 
won't work. It was tried, and failed, 
in 1941. 


* * * * 
CHILD’S PRAYER 


Please, God, try and make the 
wicked people gooder, and the 
gooder people nicer.—M. A. 


* * * * 


Recently a five per center friend of 
mine took a new client to an agency 
with which he himself had never 
dealt. They went to the top man. 
They asked him how to get business 
from that agency. He explained that 
the client must write a letter, get 
listed to receive invitations to bid, 
and-so-and-so and-so-and-so. He 
conceded that this involved a thirty 
to forty day delay. The client knew 
of joks coming up right away. They 
thanked the top man, and my friend, 
knowing the ropes, moused around 
until he struck the answer. And the 
client filed bids before he left town 
that night. 

No amount of “information serv- 
ice” would avail in a case like that. 
It rests on personalities: the differ- 
ence between the kind of civil serv- 
ant who follows prescribed procedure 
literally and the kind who, once upon 
a time, said to my friend, “That's 
what the book says. But it will cost 
you a lot of time. Go down.to the 
end of the hall and ask for Miss So- 
and-So. Tell her I sent you. Show her 
your credentials and qualifications. 
She can list you to bid right away. 
And the more people bid on these 
jobs the better I like it. Thanks very 
much, Al. Glad to have met you, Mr. 
Client.” 

“But,” you protest, “what about 
this ‘influence’ talk? Where there is 
smoke there must be fire. This fellow 
Hunt claims he knows General 
Vaughan. What about it?” 

As of today, if he didn’t know Gen- 
eral Vaughan he would be practically 
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BURROUGHS 
GENERAL PURPOSE 
CASH REGISTER 


Here’s a really low-priced combination cash register and adding 
machine that sets a new high for usefulness and convenience. It 
records every transaction on a locked-in detail tape, prints receipts, 
and gives you an instant total for balancing your cash at any time. 
At the close of the day, it gives you a record of — 

@ every cash and charge item, and who handled it; 

@ who paid in money on account, and how much, 

@ who paid out money, and for what. 
And that isn’t all. It’s a fast adding machine—to help you with 
your bank deposit slips, invoices, payroll, charge statements and 
other general figure work. Your choice of hand or electric oper- 
ation. Small down payment, balance in easy monthly payments. 
A helpful booklet that gives complete information is yours for the 
asking. Or, better yet, see this machine in operation. Telephone 


the nearest Burroughs office or mail the coupon TODAY! 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 


fron - - - -- - - 













| Burroughs 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Dept. C, Detroit 32, Michigan 











wou ike a demonstration of the Burroughs (Genera urpose Cas 
I would lik d trat f the B hs (C ral Purp Cash 
Register 





Please send me without obligation a copy of “Bigger Profits Through 
Better Control” 






Name 







Street 
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CLUB PRESIDENTS 


relat? 
“~“ PROGRAM CHAIRMEN 


THE 
TOASTMASTER’S 


HANDBOOK 


By Herbert V. Prochnow 









* To avoid trembling knees and 
stage fright — over 2,000 items 
including introductions, responses, 
epigrams, stories, anecdotes, 
quotations. 


“The perfect guidebook for any- 





one having occasion to introduce 
speakers, guests, or prepare 
serious talks.’ 

— Kiwanis Magazine 


$3.95 


SPECIAL MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


10-DAY FREE EXAMINATION 





PRENTICE-HALL, INC., ROOM 300 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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“Everything Your Club Needs!” 


Cast Bronze Bells 

Luncheon Badges Flags & Banners 

Record Systems Emblem Souvenirs 
Send for Kiwanis Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison St Chicago 6, Ill. 


Speaker's Stands 











Start B/IG-PAY 


Business of 
Your Own ! 






SHOES AT HOME 
Full or Spere Time 


me. Famous WARNER 
mn backed by an old cetabinaned 





a collectors’ item: the only man in 
Washington who doesn’t. If I thought 
intervention of higher-ups got you 
anything I'd use it, because I know 
scores of such. I’ve been sufficiently 
high-level myself that the Grindles 
and Hunts would have been glad to 
make me; high enough so that Mr. 
May of Garrson infamy kept at me 
—back in 1941—until I told him that 
even though I was working for a 
foreign government, nevertheless as 
a citizen, taxpayer, voter and combat 


veteran, I found his conduct un- 
speakable. 

I do not believe that, on the aver- 
age, civil servants are less honest or 


ethical than men in private industry; 
nor that they will yield nearly 
readily to coercion. In this respect we 
may be thankful that to fire a civil 
servant takes considerable doing. 

I know that all civil servants, espe- 
cially those in procurement, live in 
holy horror of the crucifixion called 
Not one 
in a thousand will stick his neck out 
in that direction for anybody. 

Furthermore, I know that all such 
are extremely jealous of their pre- 
rogatives. As to which, even though 
five per centing was not involved, let 
cite you a perfect example of 


as 


congressional investigation. 


me 
what happens when you try to bear 
down top. 


from on 


In 1941 the British desperately 
needed tractor-trailers to haul tanks 
around the Western Desert. The 
trailers they had asked for under 
lend lease were badly behind deliv- 
ery schedules. In December Lord 
Beaverbrook, then Minister of Sup- 
ply, visited Washington. He asked a 
friend of mine with the local British 
Mission what he could do to speed up 
trailer deliveries: perhaps ask Gen- 
eral Knudsen to give them a higher 
priority. My friend, knowing what 
would happen, begged him to lay off 
Knudsen. Nevertheless, Beaverbrook 


wrote .Knudsen a rather silly note 
about the trailers and sailed away to 
England. 

A week later the letter spiraled 


down and lit on the desk of the man 
charged with responsibility for pro- 
curing the trailers. He summoned my 
“What do you he 
asked, “by going over my head? Whe 
the hell is Knudsen?” He flung the 
letter into his waste basket. “You will 
get your trailers as soon as I can get 
them for you, and not before.” 

In view of the then emergency I do 
not say this attitude was proper. I say 
that that can—almost certainly will 

happen, somewhere along the long, 
complicated procurement line. 

Influence? You can have it. 

I'll take vanilla THE 


friend. mean,” 


END 





SLINGSHOOTERS 
(From page 19) 


of wheelchair The 
strength required for drawing a sling 
is much less than that for a bow, and 
the hazard is reduced to zero wher 
capsules of colored powder 
for target practice 
or balls. These capsules of 
colored powder mark the target on 
impact, thus each shooter 
his score without moving. As a harm- 
less indoor target game, this puts 
slingshooting on top. 

Boys’ groups all over the country— 
too—have taken 


cise patients. 


1 
are used 
instead of pellets 


different 


showing 


some girls’ groups, 
to the slingshot. The Rangers Rescue 
Squad of San Diego is a group of 
100 youths between eighteen and 
twenty. They are to be formally 
chartered by the National Rifle 
Association of America this fall 
an accredited rescue squad in any 
local or national emergency. Their 
training program includes work with 
various types of firearms, disaster 
mobilization, self defense, etc. Ac- 
cording to their chief, William F. 
Colley, the boys will also become 
proficient in the use of the slingshot 
as a part of their markmanship pro- 
gram “due to the fact that it can be 
an excellent weapon for ‘silent tactics 
training.’” 


as 


This and other similar groups have 
found that slingshooting is highly 
beneficial keeping youngsters 
interested and busy in the healthful 
and manhood-building pursuits of 
outdoor work and play. Lads in the 
low-age brackets who their 
dads for guns can usually be put off 
supplying them with modern 
slingshots and colored powde1 
target shooting. 


in 


pester 


by 
Cap- 


sules for 


A few unique uses have popped 
up for the sling. One ranch in the 
hills back of San Diego probably 


heads the list. Its youthful cowboys 
employ slingshots for hazing cattle. 
It’s a fascinating sight to watch these 
yipping cowpunchers galloping along 
on their broncs, aiming slingshots, 
but the boys claim that the harmless 
sting of the clay pellet is just the 
ticket to keep even the most contrary 
steers moving. 

John (“Slingshot”) Milligan of 
Ford Motors, a real expert, shot with 
the Detroit police at their pistol 
range, scoring eighty-seven per cent 
at a distance of thirty feet from the 
target. In Pontiac, Michigan, he 
broke thirty-six out of thirty-six 
clay disks at the same distance 

Fad or fancy brought the sport of 
archery back from limbo and in- 
stalled it as a popular game and 
target weapon. THE END 
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PROBLEM: We have many worthy 
students in our community who are 
financially unable to secure a higher 
education. We are considering the pos- 
sibility of establishing a student loan 
fund and wonder if you would send us 
information that would help us in this 
study. Have you any other ideas which 
might help us to serve this community 
need? 


ANSWER: We have sent you two bul- 
letins explaining in detail the pro- 
cedures followed by the Kiwanis Clubs 
of Olympia, Washington and Fullerton, 
California in establishing educational 


funds to assist the youth in their 
communities. 

Each year many available scholar- 
ships are unused because qualified 


applicants do not apply for the right 
scholarships. It is possible for your club 
to assist a number of worthy students 
in your community to secure such 
scholarships without any great demand 
on your treasury. Write to the “Scholar- 
ship Information Service,” Chronicle 
Press, Moravia, New York. This organ- 
ization has a master file of scholarship 
information and will attempt to match 
the student qualifications with scholar- 
ship requirements and supply each ap- 
plicant with names and sources of aids 
for which he seems most likely to 
qualify. The complete cost of the 
“Scholarship Information Service” is 
fifteen dollars, payable when the ques- 
tionnaire is submitted. 

Other sources from which information 
can be obtained regarding available 
scholarships are as follows: 

Radio Corporation of America, De- 
partment of Information, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York. These 
scholarships are offered to encourage 
the training of promising young stu- 
dents of science, particularly in the 
fields of radio and electronics. 

General Electric Education Fund, 
Schenectady 5, New York. This organ- 
ization provides loans for employees or 
children of present or former employees 
of the company, or any affiliated com- 
pany, to pursue any field in a college, 
university or technical school. 

School Service, Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, 306 Fourth Avenue, Box 
1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. This 
science talent search offers scholarships 
to winning high school seniors. 

John F. Malley, Chairman, Elks Na- 
tional Foundation, 16 Court Street, 
Boston 8, Massachusetts, or contact 
local or state Elks clubs in your area. 
Any student in the senior class of a 
high or college preparatory school, or in 
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any undergraduate class of a recognized 
college, may file application. 
Mrs. F. Murray Forbes, Jr., Executive 


Secretary, Committee on National 
Scholarships for Women, 21 Beaver 
Place, Boston 8, Massachusetts. There 
are a limited number of scholarships 


available to Barnard, Bryn Mawr, 
Mount Holyoke, Radcliffe, Smith, 
Vassar, Wellesley. 


PROBLEM: We have an unemployment 
problem in our town and some of the 
Kiwanians feel that the only solution is 
to attract new industry to the com- 
munity. Do Kiwanis clubs undertake 
such projects? 

ANSWER: Yes. Following are excerpts 
from a few of the many current reports 
of such activities which are being spon- 
sored by Kiwanis clubs under the 
leadership of their committees on public 
and business affairs. 

Newton, North Carolina: Helped a 
reliable firm in obtaining representa- 
tives and establishing a sales branch 
in the Newton-Conover area. 

Norton, Virginia: Members of this 
club’s Committee on Public and Busi- 
ness Affairs, aided by a special com- 
mittee, have a large industrial survey 
under way. It is a complete survey of 
the natural, industrial, and all other 
resources of the county, looking to in- 
creased efforts along several lines for 
the benefit of the people. Our own 
committee, with the club’s permission, 
largely expanded its work on a county- 
wide survey, to determine all resources 
and needs, in a real effort to enlist new 
business concerns for the county. 

Camp Hill, Alabama: Members of the 
Committee on Public and Business 
Affairs, plus the club’s president and 
immediate past president, made a trip 
to Montgomery, Alabama and met with 
State Planning Board in February. A 
new industry for our city was discussed 
and two types were recommended by 
the board. 

In addition to writing to any one or 
more of the above mentioned clubs for 
further information concerning their 
experiences in this type of project, it 
is suggested that you also contact the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
1615 H Street, Northwest, Washington, 
D. C. and, also, the National Association 
of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th Street, 
New York 20, New York, enclosing a 
study of the work you have already 
done, and ask them for advice as to the 
best means of getting in contact with 
those industries that may be interested 
in establishing a branch in your com- 
munity. THE END 
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Q. Is it necessary that the names 
submitted by the election committee 
as nominations for club offices be sup- 
ported by ten or more members? 


A. Article XI, Section 3, of the Stand- 
ard Form for Club Bylaws states “Each 
nomination must be endorsed by at 
least ten active or privileged members 
in good standing, if the club has fifty- 
one or more active and privileged 
members, and by at least five active or 
privileged members in good standing, if 
the club has fifty or less active and 
privileged members.” 

Such an endorsement of nominations 
is not required if a club uses the gen- 
eral primary nomination which is an 
alternative plan provided in the Bylaws. 


Q. Has the board of directors the 
authority to rule that a former mem- 
ber must pay another initiation fee to 
be readmitted to active membership, or 
does such action require amendment to 


the club bylaws? 


A. Whether or not a former member 
of your club must pay another initiation 
fee is a matter of club policy and comes 
under the jurisdiction of your board of 
directors. Article VII, Section 4 of the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws states 
that the board of directors shall deter- 
mine the policies of the club and have 
general management of the club. 


Q. A former member of a Kiwanis 
club in Ohio recently moved to our me- 
tropolis. His business is located within 
the territorial limits of the downtown 
club and on the border of the territori- 
al limits of another Kiwanis club. He 
desires to join our club, which is locat- 
ed only a few miles from the down- 
town area. May we consider him for 
membership if we feel he has an inter- 
est in our community and, if so, must 
we secure clearance from the other 
two clubs? 


A. If, in the opinion of your board of 
directors, the individual to whom you 
refer has community interests within 
your territorial limits and you have an 
available classification open for him, he 
may be elected to membership in your 
club, and it will not be necessary to 
secure a waiver from any other club. 


Q. Are absentee ballots permissible 
in the annual election of club officers? 


A. No. Article XI of the Standard 
Form for Club Bylaws provides that 
the election of officers and directors 
shall be held at the annual meetings 
(Section 1) and “only active and privi- 
leged members present and in good 
standing may vote.” (Section 5.) 


Q. Should the guest speaker at a 
club meeting be seated to the right or 
left of the president? 


A. The guest speaker is generally 
recognized as the guest of honor and 
should occupy the chair to the immedi- 
ate right of the president. In most 
clubs, the program chairman then 
occupies the chair to the right of the 
speaker. 


Q. Our Committee of Elections needs 
advice relative to succession in office 
from vice-president to president. What 
are the factors involved? 


A. There are advantages of training, 
experience and testing that prompt 
many clubs to follow this practice. On 
the other hand, attention is called to 
the handicap that an ironclad rule 
places on the club by making it com- 
pulsory to advance an individual to 
the presidency who may be unqualified 
to meet the problems of the office at 
the time of succession. As stated by 
an experienced Kiwanian, “I 
in experience and training as qualifica- 
tions, but not succession.” 


believe 


Q. Does a past governor, now an 
honorary member of his club, have the 
privilege of voting at his district con- 
vention? 

A. No. Only past governors who are 
active or members of a 
Kiwanis club of the district are recog- 
nized as delegates-at-large at a district 
convention. (Standard Form for District 
Bylaws, Article X, Section 9.) 


privileged 


Q. Should a club secretary be elect- 
ed by the club or by the new officers 
and directors? 


A. The Standard Form for Club By- 
laws recognizes both procedures. It is 
for the individual clubs to adopt as a 
bylaw provision the plan it deems best. 
There are advantages to the plan of the 
president appointing his associate and 
then having his selection approved by 
the board of directors. The approval or 
election by the board protects the mem- 
bership from an ill-advised selection. 


Q. How does a local club benefit by 
an active program on Kiwanis Educa- 
tion and Fellowship? 

A. Briefly, an active program on Ki- 
wanis Education and Fellowship serves 
to stabilize the membership of a Kiwanis 
club, thereby reducing to a minimum 
the number of deletions due to a lack 
of understanding and opportunity, and 
it creates that type of fellowship through 
which Kiwanis “Builds” better com- 
munities and serves the purpose for 
which it was organized. THE END 
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SUBSTITUTE 
(From page 15) 


tion. The American Legion group 
takes great pride in being the major 
sponsor of the town’s annual Hallow- 
een parade. The VFW, the Lions 
club and the Newville Business 
Association also assist. One secret 
of their success is the wholehearted 
cooperation of schools and school 
officials. The post commander ap- 
points a five-man commission about 
two months in advance of the cele- 
bration. The commission calls in 
one representative from each of the 
other sponsoring clubs. Together 
they plan the celebration, including 
the prizes, band expenses, and free 
noisemakers for all participants. In- 
vitations are issued to all schools in 
the area so that rural children are 
included. Schools furnish most of 
the floats, and newspapers publicize 
the parade route, the sponsors and 
committeemen, the list of prizes 
(totaling $200 in 1948), bands, and 
later, the results of the festival com- 
petition. 


On Saturday, October 30, 1948 
(due to a Sunday Halloween), three 
thousand spectators watched New- 
ville’s annual parade. Like the other 
children, my two-year-old was 
wide-eyed, enchanted by an organ 
grinder and monkey, and fascinated 
by the float of the McCrea pig club, 
which displayed a live and audibly 
protesting young porker. Residents 
of the community enjoyed the parade 
as much as the freedom from soaped 
windows, overturned garbage cans 
and deflated tires. 

In Hagerstown, Maryland, a thriv- 
ing though leisurely southern town 
of 40,000, the social Alsatia Club 
started the custom of the Halloween 
Mummers’ Parade in 1920, and 1949 
sees their twenty-fifth parade (for 
which an especially elaborate cele- 
bration is planned). In 1948 the 
parade cost $5700, raised through 
contributions from merchants and 
sale of grandstand seats erected in 
the public square. The prizes totaled 
$3150. Here, too, school officials en- 
courage participation in the program. 

Onlookers in 1948 saw a parade 
two hours long with forty bands 
and drum corps, ten floats, fifteen 
balloon figures, and children’s and 
adults’ costume divisions. According 
to the police records of Hagerstown, 
the program has been eminently 
successful in cutting down vandalism. 

In 1946, Davenport, Iowa took up 
the idea of a Halloween parade and 
festival. The most enthusiastic pro- 
ponent of Davenport’s. organized 
Halloween festivities has been 
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County Sheriff Walter Beuse, who 
assists in promoting the parade and 
has installed the “pledge system.” 
Under this system, school children 
are asked to sign a pledge card 
promising to do no damage on Hal- 
loween. In return, they are allowed 
to appear in the parade, attend ‘he 
free vaudeville show in the munici- 
pal stadium, and those between four- 
teen and eighteen can go to a dance 
in the ballroom. This pledge system 
has worked so well that Beuse pro- 
moted its installation as a national 
program of the Loyal Order of 
Moose. It has since been successfully 
instituted in almost three hundred 
cities. And the sheriff gained such 
fame as a Halloween funmaker that 
he was asked to appear on a Horace 
Heidt talent show. His latest project 
for changing Halloween vandalism 
into Halloween fun is promoting a 
bill in Congress to make Halloween 
a National Youth Honor Day. 

In 1948, Davenport’s “Halloween 
Mardi Gras” cost approximately 
$2500, raised by the sale of stadium 
seats and dance tickets to those 
perennial youngsters too old to re- 
ceive the pledge card through the 
schools. 

An added feature of the celebra- 
tion in Davenport is the window- 


painting project sponsored by the 
Associated Dads’ Club and members 
of the Retail Merchants Bureau of 
the Davenport Chamber of Com- 
merce. The merchants allow school 
pupils, sent in groups selected by 
their art teachers, to paint their 
windows with various Halloween 
designs. 

Reports of various cities indicate 
that the Halloween parade is a 
favorite form of organized festivity, 
although parties or attractions are 
also helpful. Communities use other 
such after-parade features as block 
dances, carnivals, treasure hunts, and 
the Halloween rite of bonfires. 

Budgets are arranged by Kiwanis, 
American Legion, Lions, Rotary, 
PTA, Elks, Women’s clubs, church 
organizations, recreation commit- 
tees, city or county departments and 
the community chest. 

The rule to remember in your plan 
for organized Halloween fun is that 
you must give the youngsters plenty 
of adventure as a substitute for van- 
dalism. From Brattleboro, Vermont 
to Los Angeles, California; from 
Toledo, Ohio to Panama City, Pa- 
nama, communities have found that 
the best way to reduce Halloween 
vandalism is to provide large-scale 
organized activities. THE END 
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LETTERS 
(From page 48) 


bankruptcy on its socialism rather than 
on the last war when the British had 
to sell their foreign holdings. 

His scoffing attitude is no credit to 
Kiwanis. He nowhere indicates that 
although the English worker’s wage is 
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only half what it is here that his stand- 
ard of living is ten per cent better than 
it ever was. 

We found freedom, not slavery, in the 
free health service for both the doctor 
and the patient; the British Medical 
Association is cooperating, and even the 
Conservative Party is not suggesting 
repeal of this or any other socialistic 


feature that has been introduced by the 
Labor government. 

It would be in better taste if instead 
of suggesting changes in our English 
neighbor’s economy this columnist 
would advocate the repeal of specific 
socialistic features in our own, such as 
bank deposit insurance, unemployment 
insurance, old age pensions, postal serv- 
ice, state highway systems, public 
schools and libraries, etc. Then we 
would more easily understand what he 
means, 

It is clear to me that Thurman Sensing 
is a propagandist for big business and 
the and that his column 
should be clearly marked “Advertise- 
ment” and should be paid for as such. 

Kiwanians deserve a more objective 
picture of what is going on in Britain. 


big taxpayers, 


Armond Guerrero, Kiwanian 
Northwest Chicago, Illinois 
Chairman, Youth Service Committee 
On the Other Hand 


. I have enjoyed reading our publi- 


cation, and feel that the least I can do 
is to tell you. . .. Keep up your good 
work of selling an appreciation of 


freedom to the American people. 
Erwin, Kiwanian 


Illinois Club 


James A. 
Oak Park, 





COURT JUSTICE 

(From page 21) 
safety—has fallen 
among the largest cities in this cate- 
gory. Accidents, injuries 
have all increased in 1949 over 


into last place 
and deaths 
the 
previous year. 

Chicago, on the other hand, 
been going through a different ex- 
Long at the bottom of the 
Chicago final- 
Northwestern 
the Interna- 
Chiefs of Po- 
its difficulties 


has 


perience. 
heap in traffic safety, 
ly called upon the 
Traffic Institute and 
tional Association of 
an analysis of 
and a plan for their cure. Studies 
made early in 1948 showed that 
eighty per cent of all traffic tickets 
being issued in the Windy City were 
for nonmoving violations. In the en- 
tire month of February, 1948, only 
three speeding tickets were issued. 

As a result of these studies, a new 
policy of selective enforcement was 
developed. Men were called away 
from the fruitless job of tagging 
parked cars. The number of motor- 
cycle policemen was trebled, and 
fifty-four traffic control autos were 
added. 

Police were instructed to give first 
priority to violations committed in 
connection with traffic accidents. 
Reckless driving and drunken driv- 
ing were also placed at the top of 
the enforcement list. 

Where once Chicago’s police 
sued four parking tickets for every 
one they served against a moving 
violator, now three out of four tickets 


lice for 


is- 
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are directed against hazardous vio- 
lations of the law. 

The payoff has been dramatic. In 
the year ending June 30, 1948, (the 
year before the reform), Chicago 
had 529 traffic deaths. In the year 
since, traffic deaths dropped to 435. 
Ninety-four lives were saved and 
thousands of injuries avoided. 

But Chicago knows this is only 
the first step. The process of driving 
shoppers and businessmen out of 
town by the parking-ticket route has 
been halted. Now the city is planning 
to invite more cars than ever before 
to park in its busiest districts—not 
on the streets, but in municipally 
owned lots and garages. Nearly 30,- 
000 parking meters are to be in- 
stalled in the Loop and on outlying 
arteries. The revenue from these 
meters will finance the purchase and 
construction of new parking spaces. 


* * * * 
WHY? 
Why do we pay so much atten- 
tion to those who make good and 


so little to those who do good?— 
M. A. 


* * * * 


This may sound like just another 
way of soaking the parker, but there 
is a big difference between allowing 
controlled parking and charging for 
it, and prohibiting it entirely to get 
revenue by fining violators. In the 
former instance, the motorist feels 
he is getting something for his 
money. 

The policy setup in Chicago fol- 
lows the pattern established by a 
few other progressive cities—Evan- 
ston, Illinois; Anaheim, California; 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania; and 
Kansas City, Missouri. Outstanding 
has been the achievement of White 
Plains, New York, which set up the 
first parking authority in the United 
States in 1947. White Plains had 
grown into a large shopping center 
because suburban commuters no 
longer cared to brave New York 
City’s traffic for department store 
jaunts. But its new stores were creat- 
ing their own parking congestion. 
The city feared that traffic would 
soon choke off its new prosperity. 

Instead of chasing parkers away 
with punitive fines, the town put 
meters on its main streets and dedi- 
cated their revenue to the improve- 
ment of parking facilities. Meter 
revenues have soared and every 
penny is used by the Parking Au- 
thority. Motorists—who cheated the 
meters at every opportunity when 
they viewed them as just a means of 
harassment—now willingly drop 
their nickels in the slots because they 
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By JIMMIE FIDLER 





PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


I can think of no better way to make a 


completely delightful and enjoyable 
movie than to take the characteristic 
easiness of Bing Crosby, the crochety 
charm of Barry Fitzgerald and the 
poignant beauty of Ann Blyth and mix 
them gently with a generous helping of 
old Ireland. This is exactly what Para- 
mount has done under the title “Top 
O’The Morning,” which deftly combines 
romance, mystery, comedy and music 
into a wholesome dish to grace the table 
of family entertainment. 

The story opens in Ireland where the 
townsfolk wake one sunny morning to 
find their beloved Blarney stone has 
been stolen. Investigator Crosby is sent 
from New York by the insurance com- 
pany to look into the theft. His presence 
is resented by the local constable, played 
by Fitzgerald, who looks upon the crime 
as a chance to establish his own impor- 
tance and ability with his neighbors. 
Crosby’s sleuthing efforts are also pleas- 
antly delayed by the constable’s daugh- 
ter, Ann Blyth, who plays the role of a 
true daughter of Erin with poise and 
graciousness and just the right amount 
“o’'Irrrish” brogue. The Crosby charm is 
triumphant in the end of course, and 
besides winning the old man’s friendship 
and the daughter’s heart, he finds time 
to locate the missing Blarney stone. 

Bing intersperses some sprightly new 
songs with a few traditional Irish airs 
which makes for several most satisfying 
vocal interludes. Barry Fitzgerald is 
competent and satisfactory, as always, 
and Miss Blyth’s performance estab- 
lishes her beyond doubt as a highly 
capable actress. Take the whole family, 
they'll all enjoy “Top O’The Morning.” 


“WHITE HEAT,” starring 

| James Cagney, Virginia 

Mayo and Edmond O’Brien. 

Toughest gangster film since 

“Public Enemy” with psy- 

chological complications thrown in for 

bad measure. Definitely not for children. 

“I WAS A MALE WAR 

} BRIDE,” with Cary Grant 

and Ann Sheridan. A so- 

phisticated, domestic com- 

edy filled with sexy innuen- 

does. Younger children will be bored 

and restless, older children too inter- 
ested for their own good. 

PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED: 

~— “ANNA LUCASTA,” star- 
3 ring Paulette Goddard, with 

) John Ireland and Oscar 
Homolka. Lurid and with an 
immoral plot. Objectionable 

for youngsters of any age. 

“ROPE OF SAND,’ with Burt Lan- 
caster, Paul Henreid, Claude Rains and 
Corinne Calvet. Tough and brutal and 
not for children. 

“NEPTUNE’S DAUGH- 
TER,” starring Red Skelton 
} and Esther Williams. Pure 
nonsensical fun and family 
type entertainment. 

“RED, HOT AND BLUE,” with Betty 
Hutton and Victor Mature. Pure pande- 
monium that is fun for kids and without 
objections morally. 

“COME TO THE STABLE,” co-star- 
ing Loretta Young and Celeste Holm. 
Delightful humor plus religious inspira- 
tion equal a picture fashioned in the fine 
tradition of “Bells of St. Mary’s”. This 
wholesome and refreshing picture is 
heartily recommended for the entire 
family. 





realize that they are buying in- 
creased convenience. 

San Francisco, with one large un- 
derground municipal garage already 
paying for itself, is planning $19,- 
000,000 worth of new projects to 
house 15,000 cars. Pittsburgh has set 
up a parking authority and is issu- 
ing $34,000,000 in bonds to be liqui- 
dated by the income from thirty-two 
big public lots and garages. Denver 
has a $4,500,000 program under way. 
Even New York City is now building 


its first giant municipal garage. 

These plans are impressive. Yet, 
in the face of the country’s over-all 
problem they represent but a tiny 
step toward the ultimate solution of 
the parking headache. 

Until these cities wake up, real 
law enforcement for safety will con- 
tinue to be sacrificed and our traffic 
courts will continue to be swamped 


with resentful citizens guilty of 
nothing more than trying to use their 
cars as they ought to. THE END 
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BAREFOOT MAN ® Many of us are 
somewhat disturbed these days because 
various polls show that the one thing 
above all others desired by certain 
classifications of people in our society or 
even by the American people as a 
whole is security. 

By this security, of course, is meant 
financial security. Working people want 
security in their employment. Students 
looking ahead at life want security. 
Politicians promise the people security. 
The whole trend of our thinking seems 
to be toward security. 

As a matter of fact, there is really no 
reason to be disturbed because our 
people want security. We need only be 
disturbed about the methods by which 
they might hope to attain this security. 

The desire for security is nothing new 
in the life of the nation. Our fore- 
fathers banded together and founded a 
nation 
guaranteed themselves the things they 
them 


whose governing documents 


considered gave security: the 
rights to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. The government they 
founded guaranteed the individual the 
incentive to exercise his ingenuity and 
use his initiative. They believed that 
history taught them that this was the 
way to attain security. Nothing has 
happened since then to give us reason 
to think they were not right in their 
belief. 

The main thing we need to remember 
at this point in our history is that a 
man is never less secure than when he 
is being taken care of by someone else; 
a people are never less secure than 
when they turn the responsibility for 
their welfare over to their government. 
The only real security a man can have 
in this world is the opportunity to do 
something for himself. 

Do the people think that when the 
government promises them all sorts of 
welfare provisions, it will cost them 
nothing? Do they think when money is 
appropriated for a government project 
of any sort, part of the money does 
not come out of their own pockets? Do 
they think by any chance that they do 
not have to provide their part of the 
government’s annual budget? Do they 
think they do not owe their full share 
of the national debt? 

In other words, do they think the 
government can get money from any 
other source than you and your fellow- 
citizen? If they do, they could not be 
any further from the truth. 

Money spent by the government in a 
free democratic nation must always 
come from the individual citizens of 





that nation—from the workers in the 
factory, the clerk in the store, the house- 
wife in the kitchen, the doctor in the 
office, the president in the bank—from 
everybody. It cannot come from any 
other source, because taxes are always 
passed on to the ultimate consumer. 
And this is as it should be 
in a free democratic nation, the gov- 
ernment belongs to the people and it 
is the individual who has the rights. 

The danger is that, without his realiz- 
ing it, the government may take these 
rights away from the individual; the 
deceive and delude 


because 


government may 
the individual into believing it can give 
him certain benefits for which he does 
not have to pay. 

If you must pay your share of the 
cost of government—and it is clear that 
you do—then it is up to you to weigh 
carefully in your mind all the expendi- 
tures the government makes, to decide 
for yourself whether you give approval 
to these expenditures. And why should 
you not? It’s your money. 

When the government makes no effort 
to eliminate unessential expenditures 
from the federal budget, but on the 
other hand sets up the highest budget 
in peacetime history, you are furnishing 
the money. The current budget will 
cost the average person in this country 
$500, will cost the head of an average 
family of four, $1200. And don’t think 
you won't pay it—in one way or an- 
nother! It will cost most of you who 
read this a great deal more. 

When the government makes no effort 
to systematically pay off the national 
debt, but instead 
financing with a debt now standing at 
$255.000,000,000, it is leaving the average 
person in this country saddled with a 
debt of $1750, the head of an average 
family of four burdened with a debt of 
$7000. 

Are we going to be so _ indifferent 
to the welfare of our country as to 
attempt to laugh this debt off, and say 
“it makes no difference?” Do we have 
no more courage than to leave this debt 
to our children? Is that to be our 
bequest to them? 

As Mr. John Greenleaf Whittier might 
have put it: 

Blessing on thee, little man, 

Barefoot boy with cheek of tan, 

Trudging down the dusty lane, 

Without a thought of care or pain; 

You’re our best and only bet 

To pay off the national debt. 

Have your fun now, while you can, 

You soon may be a barefoot man! 


returns to deficit 


—Thurman Sensing 
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